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ALetter from the Publisher 


P geprint Designer Nigel Holmes first surveyed the distinctive 
shapes of America through the window of a Greyhound 


bus. Having completed his M.A. in illustration 
at London’s Royal College of Art in 1966, Brit- 
ish-born Holmes was embarked on a 99-days- 
for-$99 visual tour of the U.S., during which he 
filled his sketch pads and memory with images 
of cars, drive-in movie theaters, billboard dis- 
plays and fast-food emporiums. “I was tremen- 
dously influenced by what I saw and by new 
techniques used in American graphics,” he 
says. “I decided, however, that I could never 
work here.” It took a decade and the entreaties 
of Art Director Walter Bernard to change his 
mind, but jn 1978, after completing several free- 
lance assignments for TIME, Holmes moved his 
family across the Atlantic and became the mag- 


azine’s full-time chart specialist. 


Holmes begins a project by looking at the 
numbers. In this week's issue, a TIME-commis- 


sioned Yankelovich poll provided him with the 

raw data for charts that were to accompany a Nation story on 
US. foreign policy and the presidential race. Reporter-Re- 
searchers Noel McCoy and Deborah Wells compiled figures for 
charts illustrating this week’s World assessment of how various 
nations align with the Soviet Union, and two Business stories. 






Holmes where his Wall Street chart 
began (see page 56) 


The challenge, says Holmes, is “to present statistics as a vi- 
sual idea rather than a tedious parade of numbers. Without 
being frivolous, I want to entertain the reader as well as in- 
form him.” In some cases, the very curves of plotted statistics 
suggest an image. Thus the lines on this week’s Business graph 


raucxeatine tracing OPEC’s contribution to inflation became 
the band of an Arab headdress. “I have to be 
careful to choose the right symbols,”” he says. 
“A straw hat with a striped band may mean 
campaigning in the U\S., but in England it’s 
boating on a river.” Ideas may come from un- 
likely sources. One of his son’s comic books in- 
spired the drawings for a Science story on black 
holes in September 1978. “Tool catalogues are 
particularly helpful,” Holmes says. 
can be used for chopping a budget or firing 
Cabinet members.” A glistening picture of 
Body Builder Arnold Schwarzenegger is kept 
on file to provide another metaphor. Explains 
Holmes: “Some day the dollar is going to have 
muscle again.” Such imagination has not gone 
unnoticed by TIME’s readers. Last December 
a fan in Pasadena, Calif., commended Holmes’ 


“An ax 


“creative outlook in communicating the vital 
statistics of the news” and respectfully nominated him for Man 


of the Year. 


We Co Meyer 
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Grain Weapon 


To the Editors: 

I, for one, am damn glad that Pres- 
ident Carter has embargoed grain sales 
to the Soviets [Jan. 21]. It is high time we 
stopped feeding our enemies in the pur- 
suit of profit. If the Soviets want to feed 
their people, let them beat their tanks and 
cannons into plowshares. 

Robert E. Spohr 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


The embargo on grain will come to 
be known as a grievous error in judgment. 
Grain will find its way to the USSR. 
through bogus buyers and sellers and 
middlemen. 

A simpler and more effective solution 
to the President’s urge to strike back at 
the Soviets would have been to double the 
price of corn, soybeans and wheat for the 
Soviet Union and its satellite countries. 

Donald M. Laughlin 
La Jolla, Calif. 











The attitude of the U.S. grain farmer 
toward President Carter’s embargo has 
led me to coin some bumper sticker slo- 
gans for the ’80s: 

“America—Love It or Sell It.” 

“My Profit, Right or Wrong.” 

“The Only Good Red Is One Who 
Keeps Us in the Black.” 

“Make Money, Not War.” 

Denise Keeney Bodey 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
















Farmer Ronald Johnson hopes “the 
American farmer doesn’t have to be the 
goat.” Never fear, Farmer Johnson. With 
continued Government grain supports, 
the American housewife will continue to 
hold that position. 

Virginia B. Laire 
Joppa, Md. 











Standing Up to the Soviets 

We should definitely boycott the 1980 
Summer Olympics [Jan. 28), for this may 
be not only the U.S.’s but the free world’s 
















last chance to stand up to the Soviet Union 

peacefully and show it that it cannot pur- 
sue aggression whenever it wants. 

Rodney Graham 

Meriden, Conn. 


I suppose the same muddled think- 
ing that endorses business as usual would 
accept US. participation if the 1980 | 
Games were scheduled in Tehran. 

James F. Goris | 
Florence, Ky. | 


It is an outrage that a boycott of the 
1980 Olympics is even being considered. 
The USS. athletes work under their own 
steam, without Government aid, toward 
the biggest achievement in sport, and now 
the Government wants to use them as a 
weapon. What could be more unfair? 

Gigi de Jong 
Norman, Okla. 


With due respect to the Olympic con- 
tenders, the point must still be made that 
if grain, technology, private business, etc., 
are being withheld from the Soviet Union, 
causing billions of dollars worth of loss to 
individuals and businesses, why should 
sports be treated differently? Why should 
the athletes be exempted? 

Himmat S. Mehta 
Flint, Mich. 





If the International Olympic Commit- 
tee is dedicated to keeping politics out of 
sports as it claims, perhaps it should re- 
scind its own decision to exclude the South 
African athletes for political reasons. Has 
the committee not already set the prec- 
edent for political interference? 

Smuts van Rooyen 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 





The White Delight 


We deserve our own noun—nipho- 
phile, meaning a snow lover. There aren't 
many of us. And John Skow’s “Waiting 
for the Big One” (Jan. 14] deserves eter- 
nal preservation. In southwestern Mich- 
igan the situation is abominable. By this 
time last year we had been blessed with 
more than 70 in. of white delight. All we 
have to keep us niphophiles going is the 
nearly poetic prose of snow aficionados 
like John Skow. 





Jack Dick 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I have been a native Montrealer for 
24 winters, and this is the first time I can 
remember not having snow on the ground 
in the middle of January. I loved it. At 
least I thought I loved it, till I read John 
Skow’s article. He made me pine for the 
white stuff. 

Robin Baily Birenbaum 
Montreal 


I have yet to meet a New Englander 
(except possibly for children and skiers) 
who was hoping for snow. Granted, it can 


| Costs in Costa Rica 



















be a lovely sight initially, but within hours 


it is a dirty mess, causing havoc and in- 
convenience on all sides. If there were a 
rallying cry in New England in the win- 
ter, it would be: “Give us anything, but 
don’t give us snow!” 

Ellen Barson 


Hamden, Conn. 


In your story “The Poor Suffer the 
Most” [Dec. 24] about the pain of the in- 
creasing cost of oil to the less-developed 
countries, you quoted me as saying that 
“our 1972 oil needs cost $11.8 million. Our 
1979 needs will cost at least $103 mil- 
lion.” What I really said was, “Our 1979 
needs will cost at least $203 million.” 

Rodrigo Carazo 
President of Costa Rica 
San José 


Cutting Off the Bottom Rung 
Your article “Climbing That First Job 
Rung” [Jan. 21] should have been the cov- 
er story. Economist Walter Williams 
claims that the rising minimum wage al- 
most guarantees maximum unemploy- 
ment for the young and unskilled. Because 
of the unearned rise in hourly wages, how 
many people age 14 to 17 are out of a 
job? We've cut the bottom rung off the 
economic ladder. 
Gregory C. Chmel 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


I disagree with Walter Williams’ sug- 
gestion to drop the minimum wage law 
for people under 20. If we're considered 
responsible enough to hold a job, we 
should be respected enough to receive the 
minimum wage. 

Lewis E. Sauder 
Roanoke, Ill. 


That Princeton Look 


Re your description of Governor Jer- 

ry Brown in Des Moines looking like a 

Princeton undergraduate [Jan. 21]: send 

me a check to cover the cost of the three- 

piece suit and the muffler, and I will glad- 

ly conform to your archetype of a Prince- 
ton undergraduate. 

Joseph M. Quinn, 80 

Princeton, NJ. 


Mining for Gold 
The “Great Sell-Off’ story on gold 
(Jan. 14] was lethal. Now that the un- 
dertakers’ gold-mining activities are out 
in the open, the survivors are in a good po- 
sition to negotiate funeral services based 
on a review of the deceased’s dental work. 
William D. Lewis 
Albuquerque 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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Maybe its not 
your business trips that take 
so much out of you. 


Maybe it’s the hotels you stay at. 


ose Next trip, why not take a vacation from chain hotels, chain food, chain 
Ny See. service? At one of these unique, distinctively different Radisson 
ON eh Hotels, you'll arrive feeling ordinary. And depart with a renewed 












spirit of well-being. 
». The Radisson Chicago. 
Totally transformed! With additions like our unique Cartouche 
restaurant, 5:05 Lounge, and a new bar in the expanded 
atrium lobby —all with atmosphere and service thatare 
> almost sinfully lavish. And you're ogi ee 
right on the pulse of North 
Michigan Avenue's “magniff 
icent mile” of shopping 
and fun. Try us now! i) 


The Radisson Muehlebach, Kansas City. 
It's not just any old hotel. It's the beautifully 
restored, centrally located Radisson Muehle- 
bach. A lively descendant of a grand tra- 
dition of hospitality. Our staff fusses over] 
you in a way that would please your 
mother. She'd approve of our gourmet 
food, too! Try it. It could make your trip. 


The Radisson Cadillac, Detroit. 
The hotel is rejuvenated and you 
will be too after a generous serv- £& 
fi 























ing of genuine hospitality that 
includes tasty food, friendly 
warm service. It's old-fashioned 
in all the right ways, and we'll 
make a new person of you 
overnight! Cobo Hall is 
nearby for special events and 
entertainment. Close to 
superb shopping, too. 


For reservations, call 
your Travel Agent or 


800-228-9822. 


In Nebraska call collect 
402-496-1305. 


The Radisson Hotels 
ACOLLECTION. NOTACHAIN. 


RADISSON HOTELS: SCOTTSDALE: DENVER; KANSAS CITY; MINNEAPOLIS (3), ST. PAUL PLAZA. ST. PAUL (Open Fal! 1980); DULUTH 


ALEXANDRIA & GRAND PORTAGE. MINNESOTA: BOSTON (DANVERS): BURLINGTON, ATLANTA; CHARLOTTE CHICAGO: DETROIT, CYPRESS GARDENS 


WILMINGTON; NASHVILLE: CAIRO, EGYPT (Summer 1980), LA CROSSE. WI (Open Summer 1980); SAGINAW, MI (Open Spring 1980) 








Ou may not be able to save as 
much as you would like these days, 
but certainly as much as you can. 

Money in a Fairfield Savings 
account gives you the upper hand 
in every situation, in every financial 

climate. 


airfield Savings 


gah KEY TO HAP PIED NG 


1601 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago 1. 60647 8301 W. Lawrence Ave. + Norridge |. 60656 
Phone 489-4800 Phone 456-0100 
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The Executive Chair Sale. | 


nny 
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You'll find one that seems like 
it’s been custom designed for you. 


Now you can be sitting pretty. With the D&L Giant savings on chairs for the general office, 
Executive Chair Special. too. SALE ENDS 2/29/80 


Choose from high-backs and low-backs, in a 
tremendous selection of styles, colors, and 
material designs. Created by famous-name > 
manufacturers. And now save up to 50%! A’ s4€ 
There’s an executive chair for every business 
and budget. Shop the D&L Showrooms today. 
There’s never been a better selection or price. D&L Office Furniture Company 
Besides, considering how important For all your office furnishings 
executives are, the least your company could do Showrooms 30 West Hubbard, 
is protect its assets. Chicago 312/827-3636 


Office Furniture 

































This is probably the most important 
election year in this century. 

At this troubled time in our history, we 
must elect a strong, proven leader who 
will map a sound course for America for 
the 1980s and beyond. 

John Connally, candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination, has 
the background , the experience and the 
ability to provide such leadership. 

Rising from a humble beginning, John 


Connally has been privileged to experience 


the essence of the American Dream. Suc- 
cessful attorney and rancher. Husband of 
39 years, grandfather of seven. Three-term 
Governor of Texas. Former Secretary of 
UTM eee) Me 
sury. Advisor to four presidents. 

John Connally may well be the most 
qualified candidate to seek the presidency 
in this century. With your help, he can 
turn this country around. 


CONNALLY 


TERIDERSH | PELORS VER G. 













Paid for by Connally for President Committee. A copy of our report ts filed with the Federal Elect 


A paid political advertisement. 


WHY JOHN CONNALLY 
IS ILLINOIS’ BEST CHOICE 
FOR THE REPUBLICAN 
NOMINATION! 


On March 18, Illinois Republicans will choose a nominee for President. Your actions will help 
set the course of the nation in determining who occupies the White House in 1981. More and 
more thoughtful Republicans believe John Connally is our best choice as the man who offers 


most to our party and to our country. 


e A courageous, outspoken voice for the 
principles we believe in,a man who tells you 
where he stands. 


e An intimate knowledge of our economic 
system from an outstanding career in busi- 
ness and law. 


* Understanding of the workings of state and 
local government gained from distinguished 
service as three-time Governor of Texas. 


e Practical know-how in dealing with Congress 
from staff experience and countless 
congressional committee appearances. 


e Valuable experience in international trade 
and monetary affairs from service as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


e Personal familiarity with our defense estab- 
lishment from service as Secretary of the Navy. 


¢ Sensible approaches to our nation’s problems, 
ranging from energy and inflation to the 
decline of the dollar and the loss of respect 
for America around the world. 


¢ A record of dedicated service to the party, 
from fundraising to campaigning for our 
nominees. 


John Connally has the intellect, the capacity and the will to lead our nation in the right direc- 


tion in the 1980s. 


We all want to choose a nominee who honestly reflects the Republican views we all share. 
But we also must choose a leader who can win in November! John Connally has the forthright 

+a: . . 4 . . . ~ & 

positions on the issues, the broad appeal and the stamina to defeat either President Carter or 


Senator Kennedy! 


Vote to get our country back on the right track. 
Vote March 18th for John Connally for President! 


= 


CONNALLY 


LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICA 


Illinois Connally for President Committee 
Room 650, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Phone (312) 786-9840. 


n Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C 











Fastest 
daily flights to 
the Continent 


Save time with KLM’s nonstop 747s to Amsterdam. 
That’s the Dutch Touch’ 


The fastest way to get to the 
Continent could be KLM. 

Only KLM gives you nonstop 
747s daily from Chicago to 
Amsterdam. And then, from our 
home airport, convenient connec- 
tions to the rest of Europe and the 
Middle East, and Africa. Check the | 
map. And all the connections are under one roof. 
That’s the Dutch Touch again. 

Also, if you’re on KLM’s new Business 
Class, you'll be in your own quiet section of the 
plane, next to an empty seat—whenever possi- 
ble. We'll treat you to free drinks,a - 
special choice of meals with free wine 
plus free earphones for movies and 
music. And there are separate 


KLM 


Royal Dutch Airlines 











check-in and transit counters 
for Business Class passengers 
at the airport. 

You'll also find traveling for 
pleasure a pleasure. Thanks to 
our low round-trip and one-way 
fares and low-cost package 
__} tours, we can show you Europe 
and beyond for less. 

And one more Dutch Touch: send us your 
business card and we'll return it to you, encased, 
as a KLM baggage tag. Just drop your business 
card into an envelope and mail to: KLM Royal 
=», Dutch Airlines, Dept. FM, 36 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 60603. 

For reservations and information 
call your Travel Agent or KLM at 


(312) 346-3635. 














Use it to 


Make the most of the picture possibilities 
that surround you. The LIFE Library of 
Photography explores the picture-taking 
art step by step. You learn how to shoot 
action dramatically...capitalize on difficult 
lighting situations...create striking pic- 
tures with special lenses and profes- 
sional techniques...make your own 
high-quality color enlargements. 

The series will lead you as far into 
photography as you want to go. 

We invite you to examine The 
Camera for 10 days free as your 
introduction to the series. Its mag- 
nificent gravure-printed photo- 
graphs combine with point-by- 
point text to explain the essential 
principles of how cameras work. 
How to make your camera work 
best for you. Even how to shop 
wisely for a camera. Then, in suc- 
ceeding volumes such as Color... The 
Print...Photographing Nature...you can go 
on to probe every aspect of the subject, 
from the classic still life to laser photogra- 
phy. Each volume you collect will offer a 
stunning gallery of photographs plus 
the opportunity to share the priceless 
experience of master photographers and 
technicians. 

Mail the reply card today. With The 
Camera you'll receive the handy Photogra- 
pher’s Handbook, yours to keep FREE. 


© Actual size 10/2" x 10'4" 
© Hard-cover 


© More than 200 pages: as many 
as 300 pictures in each volume The 
« Pring 
The Stato 
The Gre — 


Yours FREE 


HANDBOOK 


Invaluable 64-page. carry-along manual of tips 
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PHOTOGRAPHER'S , 


BEAUTY... 


Imogen Cunningham 
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Vacatior 





Acres of beautiful whiré sand be- 
neath your balcony and superb 
accommodations. Celebrated 
cuisine in two famous restaurants. 
Pool. Shopping Village. Superla- 
tive service. Year ‘round climate 


Surf se Sand 


HOTEL 









1555 South Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, Califomia 92651 
Telephone: (714) 497-4477 











23 ways to 
help assure 
your 
company’s 
future. 
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Wanda Paruch standing in front of the shuttered Dodge assembly plant in Hamtramck 
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American Scene 





In Michigan: Goodbye, Dodge Main 


hortly past 8 a.m. on the first Friday 
of the 1980s, Wanda Paruch 
leaves her house on McDougall Avenue 
in Hamtramck, Mich., and sets out on 


| the five-minute drive to work. Normally, 


she would make this trip three hours ear- 
lier, eat a cafeteria breakfast and start her 
job at 6 a.m. on the fifth floor of the Dodge 
Main Assembly Plant, putting glue on 
doors, cleaning out loose bolts and put- 
ting a plastic water shield and two pieces 
of felt into passing Aspens and Volares. 
But this Friday there is no work 
Around noon Thursday, a navy blue 
Dodge Aspen, No. 142 274, went by on 


| its way down the jerky, rumbling assem- 


bly line as Dodge Main’s last car. As it 
passed, small groups of instrument fitters, 
engine installers and wheel mounters 
cleaned up quietly and left. When the line 
finally came to a halt, nothing dramatic 
followed, no mass exodus, not even a final 
silence. Plant officials gathered around 
the blue Aspen for photographs, then 
drifted to the windows overlooking the 


| Bismarck Gate to watch television crews 


clustered around departing workers, striv- 
ing to capture their final mood—solem- 
nity, or fear, or anger. 

Today there is nothing to do but col- 
lect pay. Wanda Paruch, whose blond hair 
and broad pleasant face belie her 52 years, 
is only one of hundreds lining up early out- 
side the gate on Joseph Campau Avenue, 
Hamtramck’s main street, in the subfreez- 
ing, clear morning air. She waves to old 
friends as they drift off, feeling only an 
elusive, half-real sense of loss. Above her 
loom massive gray factory walls with their 
vast mosaic of windows, painted-over 


| green, cracked and dirty. Only one of the 








four black smokestacks exhales into the 
sky. The railroad tunnels that run beneath 
the building are empty, and the moaning 
central paint ovens have fallen silent 

The closing of Dodge Main came a 
half-year ahead of the schedule an- 
nounced last May by the Chrysler Corp., 
hastened by disastrously low auto sales 
throughout the summer and fall. But like 
the majority of the Dodge Main workers 
turned loose into the bleak Michigan win- 
ter, Wanda is not too hard-pressed finan- 
cially. Under a company/union agree- 
ment, workers with the greatest seniority 
will have first dibs on jobs elsewhere 
(Many may go to the Jefferson Avenue as- 
sembly plant, a nearby facility that will 
produce Chrysler's new front-wheel-drive 
small cars for next fall.) Wanda has 
worked at Dodge Main for nearly all of the 
past 31 years, and soon will qualify for a 
lifetime monthly pension of $770. In the 
meantime, she and all of her co-workers 
are guaranteed either unemployment ben- 
efits that can add up to 95% of normal 
take-home pay, or else Trade Relocation 
Act funds that pay up to $250 a week for 
workers whose jobs have been lost because 
of foreign competition. With Ford soon to 
close a plant in Los Angeles, Uniroyal 
shuttering an aging tire factory in Detroit 
and other auto industry closings an- 
nounced or rumored, many will need such 
financial cushions. 

Wanda has spent all her life in Ham- 
tramck, which is surrounded entirely by 
the city of Detroit. Except during the war, 
she has always lived upstairs in the two- 
family, white frame house her immigrant 
parents bought for $7,000 in 1921. Since 
her husband died 16 years ago, and her fa- 
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“Homelite’s National Yellow 
makes millions of dollars in 
work harder for our dealers” — Richard M. Apfel 





Homelite, the national sales leader in chain 
Saws, spends an estimated $3,500,000 in 
national advertising, most of it to maintain its 
leadership position. Its National Yellow Pages 
advertising budget is $350,000, and a quarter 
of a million dollars of that budget is spent on 
its chain saw program 

Rick Apfel, Homelite's director of advertis- 
ing puts it best 

Each year Homelite spends millions of 
dollars advertising its chain saws to consumers. 
We use every medium—television, magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, radio and direct mail 
—through the country to create awareness 
and a desire to purchase our products. 

There is a simple, inexpensive way for our 
dealers to make the most of the Homelite 
advertising which reaches their area. By tieing 
in with our national program under Homelite. 

It's natural for people to look in the Yellow 


The medium that 


Pages to find out where Homelite dealerships 


are located. A recent study conducted by 
Homelite shows that over 50% of prospective 
chain saw buyers will consult the Yellow Pages 
to locate an outlet for the chain saw brand 
they want to purchase 

Despite sharply rising costs Homelite will 
list its dealers in the Yellow Pages under a 
trademark heading for only $2.50 a month 
$2.50 a month makes millions of dollars of 
national and regional advertising work harder 
for Homelite dealers 

Of course, Homelite means more than just 
chain saws. The Company pioneered in the 
development of 2 cycle gasoline powered 
generators and pumps, and innovative con- 
tractors’ equipment, and backs them up in the 
Yellow Pages. It is developing a new National 
Yellow Pages program for string trimmers 
which have recently caught the fancy of the 


Pages Program 





Director of Advertising 
Homelite Division of Textron, inc. 





American home owners 

Homelite is just one more success story that 
proves the power of National Yellow Pages 
advertising. If you would like to learn how to 
build an effective, cost-efficient National 
Yellow Pages program or geta list of authorized 
selling representatives, write or call NYPSA 
headquarters 


— NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


ZA | ypsa 


999 W. BIG BEAVER RD 





TROY, MICHIGAN 48084 
TELEPHONE: (313) 362-3300 


eee al on your 





INVEST IN 
METAL. 


Tape of the future: metal. Cassette decks of 
the future: AKAI. Here today, with the Pleyittawmce) 
give you the sharpest, cleanest reproduction in tape history 
With AKAI's exclusive new Super GX Head™ guaranteed 
for 150,000 hours* expect dramatically improved 
performance on all tape. Listen in at an AKAI dealer. 
or write AKAI, P.O. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224 


mited warrant 











GOLDEN BEE 


This splendid golden bee originally was desig gned by Gaston Lachaise (1882-1935) as 


a car omi iment Reproduced | in 24K gold electropli ated pewter from the original in 


the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 5 high on base. Order by mail or phone PH-152 


$42.00 ($1.75 shipping). Major credit cards. (N.Y. Conn. residents add sales tax.) 
Free with your order—6000 years of art in our full-color caw tlog of fine sculpture 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept.TF-9, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 


If not completely satisfied, retum undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 








ind jewelry re plicas from museums and private collections around the world, or send 
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ther, Roman Lyjak, who worked as a body 
finisher at Dodge Main before her, died in 
1969, Wanda has lived alone upstairs. Her | 
mother, 82, lives downstairs. Wanda’s 
brother, an inspector at Chrysler’s Jeffer- 
son Avenue plant, comes around to help 
with the house. Many of their fellow Pol- 
ish Americans have left Hamtramck, hav- 
ing earned enough in union wages at 


| Dodge to afford larger houses in northern 


suburbs like Warren or Madison Heights 
and, of course, a car for commuting 

For two decades, Hamtramck has 
been shrinking, partly as a result of the 
success of Henry Ford’s notion that the 
workingman might one day be able to af- 
ford one of the cars he made. The town 
was a sleepy German farm community 
when Horace and John Dodge built a 
plant to supply Ford with axles, trans- | 
missions, steering gears and crankcases 
By 1914 the two brothers were building 
their own cars at Hamtramck, and by 
1928, when Walter P. Chrysler’s automo- 
tive conglomerate bought them out, the 
Dodges had one of the largest and most 
complete car plants in the world 


DD“ Main made Hamtramck. Thou- 
sands of Polish families, following a 
trail of promises, booked passage on the 
ship to Montreal and came on by boat or 
rail to Detroit to dominate the plant’s 
work force. “There was a time when, if 
your name didn’t end in ‘ski,’ you couldn't 
get in here,” says one plant official. Old 
World bakeries and sausage shops sprang 
up. Bars and beer gardens huddled around 
the giant factory to wet a thousand throats 
at shift change. 

During World War II, 40,000 workers 
were turning out military vehicles, and af- 
ter the war, 30,000 were still at work there 
trying to fill the nation’s pent-up demand 


| for cars. At the peak in the late ’40s and 


early ‘50s, 55,000 people, most of them 
Polish Americans, crammed the pin-neat 


| houses pinched together on 30-ft. lots 


along residential streets like McDougall, 
Yemans and Poland. Every morning al- 
most the entire working population would 
trudge off to Dodge Main. Hamtramck 
was a joyous, clean, democratic, working- 
man’s town that drew Harry Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson and Jack Kennedy to 
campaign alongside proud mayors like 
Albert Zak, Joseph Grzecki and Ray- 
mond Wojtowicz. Robert Kozeran, the 
city’s current mayor, remembers that at 9 
p.m., when the factory whistle sounded to 
end the second shift, “If you were a kid 
and you weren't in your house, the cops 
brought you home,” and there would be 
hell to pay from the old man 

Sometime in the 1960s, the plant be- 
gan to lose its competitive edge. Dodge 
Main is eight stories tall, and that made 
it an anachronism. Chrysler was finding 
it more efficient to build separate, more 
highly automated plants all on one floor, 
to specialize in the various stages of pro- 
duction. While Dodge Main once housed 
its own foundry, sewing room and stamp- 
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one drives a Volks- 
Ww she Rabbit 
Now. We would love 














the fact is 


WHO MANES. 
THE SN 


much of a 
choice at all 
= snOWwp 


OW 


driv has two 
Cc cadliaeestle | 
1) Easy starts in the 
“ dle of w 





E vinter. 
) Very good ma- 
neuverability in very 


SNOWPLOW? @ bad weather 


Which means he needs both 





fuel injection for those starts and 
front-wheel drive for that maneu- 
verability. Guess what? 

With the ex tion of our Own 





cars, there is only one car in the 





Rabbit's class that gives you both 
front-wheel drive and the option 
ri bead yection ee Rabbit itself 
An features it’s safe 





ie you what a bril- 
liant choice he made 
i nan \Y different cars 
e chec ked Out. How 

smart he was to 

choose a Rabbit 


he didn't have 








say that only one car in this class 
comoines tne starting ease and 
maneuverability in snow like the 
Rabbit itself: the Rat bit tself 
snowpi Ww driver or not, we 
think you'll be impressed with the 


way the Rabbit 
With its performance, 
its carrying capacity 


is put together 
its handling, 


Car and Driver was very in 
pressed: “The Rabbit does more 
useful and rewarding things than 
any other small car in the world’ 
Now the question is 

Does the man who drives the 


NOWPIOW OWN OG 
him do his job? 

Or r s he ac his 
nim Own a Rabbit 


Rabbit to help 








jOD Ic 


» help 


DOES IT 
AGAIN 














EVERYTHING 
YOU DIDN'T 
WANT TOKNOW 
ABOUT 
TEENAGE SEX. 





The arithmetic is frightening. Abortion? Sex education? 
One of every five teenagers has Media influence? 
intercourse before the age of And what about love? 
fourteen. Last year, nearly : 
The answers are difficult. 
700,000 unmarried teenage Children are confused about 
girls became pregnant. their sexuality. Little wonder 
The annual welfare cost of P Kfieed ah ; 
these pregnancies is five aaa ~iaaaaeaciaaiaaiaian 
billion dollars. mens 
; ; “Boys and Girls Together.” 
The questions rise quickly. A startling phenomenon. 
What about traditional morals? Watch it 


Marriage? Birth control? 





CBS REPORTS: BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER 
Wednesday, February 6, 8PMest CBS NEWS® 


See local listings for time and channel. 


“American Airlines Nora 
Cuellar speaking 

When you call American, we get 
our first chance to make a good 
impression. That's why we installed 
SABRE, the industry's first comput 
erized reservations system, back in 
1964. And that’s why we've refined 
it every year since then 

SABRE does more than just help us 


“When I’m on the phone, 


— 


Vora ¢ 


Doing what we do best 


answer the phones fast. It gives us 
instant access to the largest inven 
tory of airline seats in the industry 
ours and our competitors’ 

It also helps us to find you the 
most convenient flight, book all 
your connections, and give you the 
lowest available airfares 

Iteven lets us reserve your seat up 
to 11 months in advance and give 





American’ reputation 
is on the line?’ 


ions Sales Agent 





you your boarding passes up to 30 
days before you fly. And no other 
airline, anywhere, can do all that 

SABRE is great. But more impor- 
tantare the 3500 reservations agents 
who make it work for you 

It takes the best people to make 
the best airline 

Nora Cuellar is one of them, and 
we thought you'd like to meet her 








It may be insane 

to live ina dream— 
but its madness 

to live without one. 











BIRDY by William Wharton AM@IM PAPERBACK $2.50 
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| Hamtramck itself was thrown into ques- 


| slashed from around 500 to 200, leaving 


| would correct the energy losses. Stili oth- 
| ers said to forget about the plant and 





American Scene 


ing plant, it now became an assembly 
plant. In a good year, like 1973, it could 
pour 511,000 cars out onto the second- 
floor inspection deck. But in bad years, 
which most have been lately for Chrys- 
ler, the plant cost a bundle. It had 32 
freight elevators to carry people and parts 
from floor to floor. In winter it leaked 
heat from a thousand windows. Says a 
Chrysler production man, Jim Caton: 
“This place goes back to when coal was 
$2.50 a ton, when miners got $32 a week, 
versus about $70 a day now.” 

When Chrysler announced that the 
plant gates would close, the future of 








tion. Already burdened by a shrinking, 
aging population, the city suddenly faced 
the loss of $2.3 million in annual tax rev- 
enues—almost half the general fund bud- 
get. The municipal payroll has been 


just 43 policemen and 40 firemen. “They 
used to take up a whole block on Joseph 
Campau marching in parades,” recalls 
Mayor Kozeran. 

A Washington consultant has been 
hired to find a future for both Dodge Main 
and Hamtramck. A symposium of aca- 
demics and government officials gathered 
there last summer to exchange ideas. 
Some suggested turning the plant into a 
bus factory. Others thought solar panels 


transform Hamtramck into a free trade 
zone or a tourist attraction, like a Polish- 
theme park. “What Hamtramck does,” 
said one participant, Librarian of Con- 
gress Daniel Boorstin, “will be an exam- 
ple for the rest of the nation.” Added Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Historian Samuel 
Hays somewhat pessimistically: “It’s al- 
most as though you're seeing the death of 
the manufacturing city right here. And 
my point is: don’t resurrect it. Why try to 
rebuild something that is gone?” 


4649's more emotional than rational,” 
answers Dick Lada, a Dodge Main 
employment supervisor. “Half the judges 
and attorneys in town paid for their ed- 
ucations working at this plant. I was born 
here. I've worked at this plant 15 years 
and hired thousands of people, many of 
whose fathers and grandfathers worked 
here. It’s been good to a lot of people.” 

But the younger generation does not 
share that sense of obligation. Wanda Pa- 
ruch’s daughter Betty, 33, got her mas- 
ter’s degree in humanities at nearby | 
Wayne State University with the help of | 
her mother’s Dodge Main paychecks. | 
Now she works as a secretary to a local 
psychiatrist. Most of her high school class- 
mates have left, she says: “They settled 
into a lower-middle-class life in places 
like Warren and Dearborn.” A case of up- 
ward automobility, perhaps. As Boorstin 
said, “The mobility that brought the 
people here is also the kind of mobility 
that, in American history, carries them 
elsewhere.” — Barrett Seaman 
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‘Buick Regal. 


When a car looks th 
It's nice to know it is 


It’s certainly not just another pretty 
face. 

With its rather famous 3.8 liter 
V-6, six-passenger roominess and 
Buick-caliber ride, it’s every bit as good 
as it looks. It is, in point of fact, today’s 
most popular Buick model. The Buick 
Regal. Very sophisticated indeed 


EPAEST 
MPG 


EST 
HWY 


27 


EST. DRIVING 
RANGE 


362 


EST HWY 
RANGE 


488 








Come in and drive our Regal. If 
you find yourself becoming a little bit 
enchanted by the styling, that's 
perfectly O.K. Because lurking beneath 
that handsome sheet metal is a whole 
lot of automobile. Talk to your dealer 
about buying or leasing one soon 











is good 
tis this good. 


Remember: Compare the boxed 
estimates to the estimated MPG of 
other cars. You may get different 
mileage and range depending on your 
speed, trip length and weather. 
Estimated mileage and range will be 
less in heavy city traffic. Your actual 
highway mileage and range will 
probably be less than the highway 
estimates. Estimated driving range 
based on EPA-estimated MPG rating 
and highway estimates. These range 
estimates are obtained by multiplying 
Regal’s fuel tank capacity of 18.1 
gallons by the EPA and highway 
estimates. Estimates lower in 
California 

Buicks are equipped with 
GM-built engines supplied by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details 
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MENTHOL MISTED-LOWER IN TAR 
| MENTHOL MISTED- LOWER IN TAR — Serre 


Now you don't have to settle for too much ‘tar‘or) 
ole Blelt(-M:\-laeltit-Basle)a-Biels\elaae Mins) d” witt 
mellow menthol creates an easy taste that's mil 

but not too light. Now available in 10's. ij 


KGDL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 








Kings; Wmg: “tar, 1.1 mg. nicotine; 100's, 12 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. pertigarette by FIC method 








This man gets 15 m.p.g. 
when he drives. 


This man gets 19 m.p.g. 
when he drives. 


A lot of drivers eat up more 









*’s because most of us were taught 
» drive safely, not efficiently, too. 


® a perfectly tuned car, we, 
ieediessly waste a lot of 


-- act that the average driver can get 
“siuch as 30% more miles per gallon 

irom his car. 

Just by taking better care of his car and 
making simple changes in his driving habits. 
Like avoiding unnecessary stops and starts. 
Keeping alight touch on the gas pedal when 
at cruising speeds. And accelerating briskly 


to reach his most gas-efficient speed sooner. 


asoline than their cars do. 


In these times of higher prices and 
frequent shortages, everything we can 

do to reduce our use of gasoline will 

save us money and help us avoid 
inconveniences. 

But efficient driving isn’t the only answer. 
There are other ways we can consume 
less, too. In our homes, and in our 
businesses. 

Atlantic Richfield Company plans to tell you 
about them in our advertising. Because 
we want to help. 

And because we believe a leaner, trimmer 
America is a healthier America. 


It’s time we all went 
on an energy diet. 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


FREE: For a booklet full of helpful, money-saving information on conserving energy, write for 
THE ARCO ENERGY DIET, Box 30103, Los Angeles, California 90030. 
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11979 Fotomat Corp All 


Every night, across the face of America, 
families gather round to relive happy mem- 
ories with their home movies and slides. 
Only to wish theyd gone bowling instead. 

Projector malfunctions, collapsing screens, 
tangled film, jumbled slides, impatient tots... 
all contribute to the nagging question: is it 
really worth it? The answer is simple. 

Fix it with tape. 
Let Fotomat transfer all those movies and 
slides to convenient, compact, easy-to-handle, 
easy-to-watch videotape cassettes. 

Our technicians clean and lubricate your 
movie film, remove unexposed sections, and 
splice it together in the order you specify 

Then we transfer the film to scratch-proof, 
fade-proof videotape on state-of-the-art 
electronic equipment that actually enhances 
and color-corrects the image and compensates 
for over and under exposure. 





How to get all of this... 





As for your slides, we carefully clean them 
and transfer them, dissolving smoothly from 
one slide to the next, in the sequence and at 
the time interval you choose. 

How much? 


Not much. In fact, we can transfer 400 feet of 
Super 8 movie film (about 27 minutes worth) 
for just $9.00 plus cassette. Or 100 35mm 
slides for just $10.00 plus cassette. 

Ask for our free Film-To-Videocassette 
Transfer Kit, with all the details and complete 
instructions for ordering. You can order a kit 
by calling our special toll-free video line, 
800-325-1111 (In Missouri, 800-392-1717.) 

You can also pick up your kit at the most 
convenient place yet devised to meet your 
video needs: The Fotomat Store. 


FOTOMAT. =o 








New from OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO., LTD. ; 
WORLD’S FIRST MODULAR | —TIME 


MICROCASSETTE TAPE RECORDERS 


Pearlcorder ‘D’ SERIES 


Ultimate convenience, sound quality 
and capability for business and enter- 
tainment. Slim, lightweight, capstan 
drive! Ferrite recording head, sensitive 
Electret microphone and power saving 
Circuitry. Highlighted by the D130 with 
LCD digital counter, quartz clock, timer 
and stopwatch plus programmable 
memory. 

Now, two hours on our standard 
MC-60 Microcassette! And a full ar- 
ray of plug-in modules: AM and FM 
tuners, voice actuator, interview micro- 
phone and more. Units up to $349.95. 
See them at 
your dealer. 

Or write to: 


Olympus 

Corporation 

of America, 

4 Nevada 

Drive, New 

Hyde Park, y 
N.Y. 11042. 
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to tell us you're moving? 


If you're planning on changing your address, please give us 4 weeks advance notice, Simply send us the mailing 
label on the front of this magazine for your old address, write in your new address below and mail. Or if you 
prefer 


call toll-free 800-621-8200" 





Mail this coupon along with your mailing label to TIME, 541 North Foirbonks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 











7) change of address 
Mc /Ms, 5+ wits ss te “ 
(please print) 
Addess as - oe red Jot No 
yet ho ek ~ ee ean ~ Tip/Post Code 


YOU CAN ALSO USE OUR TOLL-FREE NUMBER TO: Renew your subscription. Enter a new subscription. To order gift 
subscriptions. To have your name removed from our mailing list. 


“im Whewrs call 800-972-6302 151017 
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If you’re going to buy a new car this week, 
please know this: 


Oldsmobile is the only American car 
division to offer an estimated 20 mpg 
or better in every car line it sells. 


Oldsmobile is America’s *1 seller of diesel- 
powered cars. 


Oldsmobile Cutlass is the best-selling 
car in America. 


Oldsmobile Delta 88 has grown faster in 
sales, over the past five years, than all 


other full-size cars. 


It’s total value that sells a million new 
Oldsmobiles a year. 
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WE'VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 
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U.S. embassy escapees Anders, Stafford, Mrs. Stafford, Schatz, Mrs. Lijek and Lijek in Washington 


See §=— JOSEPH D. STAFFORD 
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Canada to the Rescue 


A wave of thanks to a neighbor for saving six diplomats from Tehran 


t had none of the lightning-flash 

finesse of Entebbe, none of the bloody 

ferocity of Mayaguez. Yet once again, 

however fleetingly 
dealing with the irrational acts of mili- 
tants had been lifted by a single daring 
and dramatic deed. The cunning maneu- 
ver executed by Canadian diplomats in se- 
creting six Americans in hostile Tehran 
for almost three months and then spir- 
iting them to safety last week provided a 
heartening interlude in Washington’s still 
unsuccessful struggle to free 50 hostages 
from their captors in chaotic Iran 

With a spontaneous gush of gratitude 
Americans extended congratulatory 
hands across the border. It was as though 
the U.S. were almost surprised to find that 
it had a friend after all. Where other al- 
lies had nervously shunned sanctions and 
offered only rhetoric against Iran, Can- 
ada had literally come to the rescue. In 
Detroit. billboards facing Canada sudden- 
ly sprouted Canadian maple leaves and 
appreciative messages like THANK YOL 
CANADA. The Canadian embassy switch 
board in Washington was overwhelmed 
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the frustration of 


by Americans wishing to convey warm 
sentiments Brilliant move.” “Coura- 
geous feat.” “Well done.” In Fergus Falls 
Minn., Radio Station KBRF got an enthu- 
siastic response to its suggestion that lis- 
teners send | LOVE YOU valentine mes 
sages to Flora MacDonald, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
who, as her nation’s top diplomat, had 
proudly confirmed the rescue story 
On an official level. the U.S. Congress 
unanimously rushed through a resolution 
the first ever of its kind—expressing “its 
deep appreciation and thanks to the 
Government of Canada.” As reporters 
watched, Jimmy Carter picked up a tele- 
phone in his Oval Office and told Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Joe Clark of the 
American people's appreciation for “a 
tremendous exhibition of friendship and 
support and personal and political cour 
age.” The rescue had already given Clark 
a big boost in his uphill drive to re 
tain his office in the Canadian elections 
Feb. 18 
Back in the U.S., the happy but pro- 
fessionally restrained diplomats appeared 


one by one before a televised press con- 
ference at the State Department. In an 
oddly stiff ceremony, each gave name and 
title: Mark Lijek, 28, a consular officer 
his wife Cora. 26, a consular secretary 
(both from Falls Church, Va.); Joseph D 
Stafford, 29, a consular officer: his wife 
Kathleen, 28, a consular secretary (both 
from Crossville, Tenn.); Robert Anders. 
54. a consulate officer (from Port Char- 
lotte, Fla.); and Henry Lee Schatz. 31, an 
agricultural attaché (from Post Falls, Ida- 
ho). Anders read a carefully prepared 
statement thanking reporters for keeping 
their sensitive secret for so long but say- 
ing of their colleagues still held captive 
“We must not and will not forget them 
Then the six paid a solemn, low-key visit 
to the White House. where the President 
termed them “six brave Americans” and 
declared, “We all love you.” 

The escapees had been warned by the 
State Department not to disclose details 
about how they had been hidden and how 
they had escaped. This was to protect any 
foreigners, as well as Iranians. who had 
been helpful but still remained in Iran 
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Privately, some Canadian of- 
ficials said they were “ex- 
tremely upset” that the story 
of the escape had been broken 
by Jean Pelletier, a Washing- 
ton correspondent for Montre- 
al’s La Presse and son of Can- 
ada’s ambassador to France. 
Like a number of newsmen, in- 
cluding correspondents and 
editors of TIME, Pelletier had 
long been aware that the six 
had been hidden in Tehran 
and had kept the secret. When 
Pelletier learned that the 
Americans were out of Tehran, 
he felt the news would quickly 
become public, and his news- 
paper decided to break the 
story. This destroyed a Cana- 
da-U:S. plan to hide the escap- 
ees in Europe until the fate of 
the 50 U.S. hostages still held 
in the embassy was resolved. 

Despite the secrecy, the 
available facts provided a fascinating tale 
of intrigue, involving CIA-doctored doc- 
uments and bold “rehearsals” in Tehran 
on how to slip the Americans past Ira- 
nian airport inspectors. The plot’s mas- 
termind and instant hero was Canadian 
Ambassador Ken Taylor, 45, a gregarious 
diplomat whose gravelly voice and hearty 
laugh had made him a popular interme- 
diary between visiting Westerners and 
Iran’s unpredictable government officials. 
His superiors, Prime Minister Clark and 
Secretary MacDonald, let Taylor direct 
every detail of the risky rescue. 

The escape of the six began on the 
rainy day of the storming of the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tehran on Nov. 4. While the as- 
sault centered on the main embassy build- 
ing, five of the six escapees were working 
in an adjoining consular section within 
the compound, Mark Lijek had been pro- 
cessing visas that morning. Among his 
visitors was Kim King, 27, a tourist from 
Oregon who had stayed on in Iran for six 
months to teach English to local business- 
men. He had both overstayed his visa and 
lost his passport, with its date-of-entry 
stamp, and he sought Lijek’s 
help in acquiring new papers. 

Then, as King tells it, a 
woman working in a front of- 
fice shouted, “They’re coming 
over the wall!” King peered 
through the two windows, pro- 
tected by a grillwork made of 
bricks, in Lijek’s second-floor 
office. He saw the men on the 
wall and heard others moving 
on the roof. He did not see any 
weapons and heard no shoot- 
ing. “We weren't afraid,” he re- 
called. “We thought they prob- 
ably were the police.” 

An Iranian attacker broke 
a window in a nearby men’s 
room and tried to enter 
through it. Said King: “A Ma- 
rine went in there and knocked 














Thank you, 


Billboard in n Detroit tells Northern neighbors how Americans feel 


Valentines for Flora, a boost for Joe and thanks from Jimmy. 


As the Marine guards radioed other 
Marines to help gather all the office oc- 
cupants together for protection, the lights 
suddenly went out and the radio equip- 
ment was silenced. “It got very dark in 
the room, because of the grillwork on the 
windows,” King said. “We realized then 
that we had to get out.” 


he Americans grouped together in 
a back room on the building’s 
ground floor. Among them, ac- 
cording to King, were Lijek, An- 


ders and Kathy Stafford. The Marine | 


managed to jimmy a back door, which 
had been bolted automatically as a se- 
curity precaution. The door opened onto 
an alley. “Mark and I looked out the win- 
dow upstairs,” said King, “and it was clear 
as far as we could see. We went back 
down. I opened the door and we walked 
out.” 

The fugitives split up after walking 
about four blocks. They agreed to meet 
later at the British embassy. But by the 
next day the student militants had taken 
control of that embassy, too, holding it 


MAOQUS. 





him out of the window and Taylor in Paris on way home to hero's welcome in Ottawa 


| 31, 





CHUCKIERMES 
for about five hours. As King 
was not a US. diplomat, his 

| problems were more financial 
than political. Equipped with 
new documents, he managed to 
borrow money for air passage 

home and flew out on Nov. 9. 

For the American diplo- 
mats, however, there was no 





carefully guarded secrets is just 


between fleeing their offices 
and Nov. 8, when one of them 
called the Canadian embassy 
to seek refuge. By then, Kathy 
Stafford and Mark Lijek had 
somehow been reunited with 
their spouses. Ambassador 
Taylor later said his staff had 
been “unanimous” in wanting 
“to do everything we could to 
help.” On Nov. 10 the five 
Americans who had worked in 
the consular section showed up 
at the Canadian embassy. It was not un- 
til Nov. 22 that the sixth American, 
Schatz, also joined the group. He had es- 
caped the siege because his office was out- 
side the embassy compound. He had since 
been staying with “friends.” 

The six Americans spent more than 
two tedious months in the home of Ca- 
nadian diplomats, reading whatever they 


| could get their hands on. They played so 


much Scrabble, as Anders later explained, 
that “some of us could identify the letter 
on the front by the shape of the grain on 
the back of the tile.” Said Taylor at a press 
conference in Ottawa: “I'd nominate any 
one of them for the world Scrabble cham- 
pionship. They are also probably the six 
best-read Foreign Service officers.” Some 
of the six spent the time at Taylor's res- 
idence, others at the home of Roger Lucy, 
the embassy’s first secretary. A few 
also stayed temporarily in a safe house 
—until the landlord decided to show it to 
prospective buyers. 

While the U.S. State Department kept 
close relatives of the six informed that 
the missing diplomats were safe, the rel- 


ceuuauaisos atives were not told who was | 


harboring them. But as more 


story, Taylor worried about a 
leak that would send Iranians 
hunting down the missing, and 
endanger his own embassy 
staff as well. 


the pretext of keeping in touch 


being held under house arrest 


with local officials as a friend- 
ly and neutral diplomat. He 
learned just what documents 
and procedures would be need- 
ed in the processing of embas- 
sy personnel in and out of Teh- 
ran under the erratic Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini government. He 








fired tear gas.” 


A tale of intrigue, doctored documents and rehearsed escape. 


reporters picked up bits of the | 


such easy way out. One of the | 


where they stayed in the days | 





Taylor devised a plan. On | 


with the three U.S. diplomats | 


at the Iranian Foreign Minis- | 
try, Taylor ingratiated himself 


began sending some of his own | 
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staff on unnecessary flights to establish a 
travel pattern and to study the clearance 
procedures. 

The Canadian Cabinet met on Jan. 4 
and approved a rare secret directive to 
issue Canadian passports to the six Amer- 
icans—although not in their own names. 
The Americans were given the names of 
fictitious Canadian businessmen or tech- 
nicians who would have valid reasons to 
travel to Tehran. U.S. sources have con- 
ceded that the CIA provided “technical as- 
sistance.” This apparently consisted of 
helping to fabricate the necessary [rani- 
an visa stamps. 

On Jan. 19, Taylor got a scare. Some- 
| one called his home and asked to speak 
to “Mr. or Mrs. Stafford.” Taylor’s wife 
Patricia replied that no one by that name 
was there. But the caller insisted that he 
knew they were. With that, the escape 
plan was speeded up. The Americans, safe 
for so long in their hideaway, were not 
sure they wanted to run the risk of trying 
to board a plane. Taylor convinced them 
that the danger of staying was growing 
ever greater. 


aylor gradually reduced the size of 

his embassy staff. From a total of 

20, it was dropped to 11 and final- 

ly to 4. Taylor chose last Monday, 
in the uncertain aftermath of Iran’s pres- 
idential election, to make his move. The 
six Americans nervously but successfully 
showed their false papers to Iranian air- 
port officials and boarded regularly sched- 
uled flights to Frankfurt. Then they went 
into two days of rest and debriefing at a 
US. Air Force hospital near Wiesbaden 
in West Germany, before flying to Dover 
Air Force Base in Delaware. There they 
were reunited with their relatives. Then 
| it was on to Washington and back to he- 
roes’ welcomes in their home towns. On 
Monday Taylor and three staffers flew 
quietly to Europe and the Canadian em- 
bassy was closed. 

Back in Tehran, the outwitted cap- 
tors of the U.S. hostages and government 
Officials were apoplectic. “This is illegal, 
it's illegal!” raged one of the militants 
guarding the U.S. embassy. Iranian For- 
eign Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, just 
defeated in his quest for the presidency, 
vowed: “Sooner or later, somewhere in the 
world, Canada will pay.” Whatever 
“hardness or harshness” now befalls the 
American hostages, he threatened, “it's 
only the Canadian government that will 
be responsible for it.” 

Regardless of the understandable ela- 
tion in Canada and the U‘S., the fight to 
free the hostages remains one of the Car- 
ter Administration’s most nettlesome dif- 
ficulties. So far, the U.S. has been delib- 
erately delaying the imposition of its 
planned economic sanctions against Iran 
in the hope that its new President, Abol- 
hassan Banisadr, may yet help resolve the 
hostage problem. But as the hostages start 
their fourth month of captivity, there is 
no real cause for optimism. ta 








In a Fiercely Hawkish Mood | 





TIME poll shows voters rallying strongly round Carter 


he dawn of a new decade is tradition- 

ally a time when Americans look 
ahead with optimism, but today they feel 
deep fears about rising prices, fuel short- 
ages and even the possibility of a major 
war. Instead of blaming their current 
leader for the dark clouds that have gath- 
ered, however, they have rallied round 
him in overwhelming numbers. By huge 
margins, they support President Carter's 
responses to the Soviet aggression in Af- 
ghanistan. They do not want his foreign 
policy criticized, and they heavily favor 
him over any other presidential candidate 
in either party. 

These are among the findings of a 
public opinion survey conducted Jan. 23 
and 24 for TIME by the research firm of 
Yankelovich, Skelly and White Inc. The 
telephone poll of 1,227 registered voters 
includes a special sampling of 300 in the 
New England states, to measure the can- 
didates’ relative strengths as the focus of 
the presidential campaign swings into the 
Northeast. 

According to the survey, Carter now 
leads Senator Edward Kennedy among 
Democrats by a stunning 34 points, 62% 


to 28%, almost the exact reverse of the sit- 
uation last August. When independent 
voters, who can take part in some Dem- 
ocratic primaries, are added to the total, 
Carter’s advantage widens, to 66% vs 
24%. 

Carter has also taken a big lead over 
the major Republican candidates. In a 
| race against the new G.O.P. front run- 
ner, George Bush, Carter wins by 49% to 
| 28%, with 22% undecided. The President 
leads Ronald Reagan by 32 points and 
Howard Baker by 35. Kennedy, once a 
clear favorite, would now lose to all three 
of the G.O.P. front runners. 

Behind Carter’s enormous new sup- 
port is strong and specific approval of 
every one of his policy pronouncements 
on the foreign situation. Draft registra- 
tion, which Kennedy apparently believed 
would be unpopular when he announced 
his opposition to it last week, is support- 
ed by 73% of those surveyed. Even vot- 


istration, 64% to 12%. Among Kennedy 
| supporters, 71% favor registration. Boy- 





cotting the Olympics is supported by 
| 67%, the grain embargo by 86%, the em- 








CRISIS WITH THE SOVIETS 









“Do you approve of the 
embargo on wheat to 
the Soviet Union... 





...and the embargo 
on technical equi t 
to the Soviet Union?” 





“Do you favor increasing 
the defense budget?” 





“Was Carter right in his 
military conscription policy?” 


“Do you favor boycotting 
the Olympics?” 


TIME Charts by Nigel Holmes 








ers 18 to 24 years of age approve reg- | 
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to the Soviet Union by 88%. 

Sixty-eight percent of those ques- 
tioned agree with the statement that “Ht 
is best for the country for all the can- 
| didates to rally behind the President's for- 
eign policy rather than to criticize it or 
| make it a subject of debate.” Among Ken- 
nedy’s supporters, 56% agree with that 
proposition. 

The country is in a decidedly hawk- 
ish mood. Seventy-eight percent favor 
more defense spending. A majority (74%) 
support building U.S. military bases in the 





| “Whom would you prefer 
as the Republican 
nominee?” cc" 








| bargo on the sale of technical equipment | 











Middle East, sending large-scale military | 


aid to Pakistan (62%), and supplying mil- 
itary aid to the rebels in Afghanistan 
(57%). By a 3-to-1 ratio, voters agree with 


the statement that the U.S. “may have to | 


come close to risking war in order to make 
peace.” 

The poll results do suggest several pos- 
sible areas of trouble for Carter. Though 
there is strong support for his anti-Soviet 
measures, 41% want an even tougher 
stand against Moscow. And patience with 
his handling of the hostage crisis in Iran 
is beginning to wear thin. The number 
of voters who feel that Carter has been 
too soft in dealing with Iran has risen 
markedly, from 27% in December to 44% 
now. On his handling of economy and en- 
ergy problems, issues that his rivals have 
tried to exploit but with no success, Car- 
ter’s standing remains low. Only 16% 
have a lot of confidence in Carter’s man- 
agement of the energy situation, and a 
mere 12% express confidence in his eco- 
nomic policies. 

The support for Carter over Kennedy 
is broad and deep. It is based not only 
on an outburst of patriotic support for 
an incumbent President but also on a 
growing rejection of Kennedy as a can- 
didate. Carter leads Kennedy by 10 points 
on Kennedy's home turf of New Eng- 
land. Carter’s lead is strong in all re- 
gions of the country and among all age 
groups. Even families with annual in- 
comes under $15,000 are unconvinced 





[ “Whom would you prefer _ 
as the Democratic 
nominee?” Asked of Democrats and 













CARTER 66% 


view. 


I: the race for the Republican nom- 
ination, Bush’s lowa caucus victory over 
Reagan has made him a narrow front 
runner. Among Republicans and inde- 
pendents, Bush leads Reagan, 35% to 
31%. Among Republicans only, however, | 
Reagan still leads Bush, 41% to 34%. 
But with attention now shifting to the 
New England primaries, Bush seems to 
enjoy an advantage that may propel him 
| more clearly into the lead. In this re- 
gion, Bush leads Reagan 46% to 21%. 
Whatever the standings today, pub- 
lic opinion heading into the 1980 elec- | 
tion remains volatile. It is preoccupied 
with foreign affairs, suggesting that de- 
velopments abroad will have large im- 
plications for domestic politics. Seventy 
percent of those surveyed said they “wor- 
ry a lot” about the possibility of a world 
war. The national energy shortage, once 
regarded by many Americans as a some- 
what artificial problem, now worries 67% 
| of those surveyed, compared with 60% 


now feel “the country is in deep and 
serious trouble.” When Jimmy Carter 
took office in 1977, only 40% held that 
For the moment, 

American people have clearly decided to 
| rally round the flag,and the President. 


by Kennedy’s appeals for more social | 
programs; they reject the Kennedy can- 
didacy, 70% to 24%. 
Kennedy is seen as “too liberal” by 
47%, as compared with 32% who felt 
that way last August. One-third of the 
voters say their impression of Kennedy | 
has become worse. Of those, 30% cite 
“the way he answers questions” as the 
| cause of their souring, 24% blame his 
statement that the Shah of Iran “ran 
one of the most violent regimes in the 
history of mankind,” 18% blame his at- 
tacks on Carter and 15% say Chappa- 
quiddick is the reason for their change 
of mind. 








in August. A majority (52%) say 
they are seriously worried about 
saving for the future. Nearly half 
of those questioned say they are 
concerned about the possibility 
ofa recession and about their abil- 





ity to pay for the maintenance and 
rent on their homes 


Seventy-four percent say they 


however, the 





“If the presidential election were held today, for whom — 
in the following pairings would you vote?” 








BUSH 28% 


CARTER 49% 
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pendence on foreign oil. He pointed out 


To Sail A ainst the Wind | that nothing was done—or said—about 
£ Afghanistan until the Soviets actually in- 
ie P | vaded. He said it was Carter’s appearance 
Kennedy charts a new course to revive his campaign of weakness that encouraged Soviet ag- 
_gression. Yet at the same time as 
=he chided the President for his 
= proposals to strengthen the US., 
>Kennedy approvingly quoted 
"Theodore Roosevelt: “Don’t flour- 
ish your revolver and never draw 
unless you intend to shoot.” Car- 
ter had made a “false draw” with 
his demands for withdrawal of the 
Soviet brigade in Cuba and then 
changed his mind, said Kennedy, 
and that move “may have invited 
the invasion of Afghanistan.” 

But Kennedy went on to cau- 
tion against exaggerating the im- 
portance of the crisis, and what he 
later called “war hysteria.” Said 
he: “This is not the first abuse of 
Soviet power, nor will it be the last 

It is less than a year since the 
Vienna summit when President 
Carter kissed President Brezhnev 
on the cheek. We cannot afford a 
foreign policy based on the pangs 
of unrequited love.” Kennedy cau- 
tioned against taking action in the 
Persian Gulf without the support 
of our allies. He warned against 
haste in adding new nuclear 
weaponry like the MX missile to 
the US. arsenal. He opposed reg- 
istration for a peacetime draft. He 
criticized Carter for allowing the 

he claimed to be ready to go all Shah of Iran into the U.S., and he 
through the primaries, no matl- called for a U.N. commission tc 
| ter what happens in the early Kennedy delivering his attack on Carter at Georgetown University investigate Iranian grievances 







| = urrounded by five aides, a doz- 
en Secret Service men and two 
dozen reporters, Ted Kennedy 
stepped offa Delta airliner at Bos- 
ton’s Logan Airport last week and 
| waved to a cheering crowd. While 
a high school band struck up 
the Beatles’ song With a Little 
Help from My Friends, Kennedy 
grinned and shouted, “We're go- 
| ing up to Maine and then to New 
Hampshire and all the way 
through to California. Then we'll 
see who is going to whip whose 
what.”” Equally boisterous at his 
downtown headquarters, he told 
| supporters that he had challenged 
Carter to debate him when the 
two appear before the Consumer 
Federation of America in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 7. Asked Kennedy, 
to a roar of approval: “Don’t you 
think it’s about time Carter came 
out of that rose garden?’ 

Kennedy no longer looked 
grim or dejected, as he did after his 
loss in Iowa, nor was he talking 
about withdrawing from the race 
if he loses in New England. After 
Iowa, he said that he had to beat 
Carter in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire to stay in the race, but now 





contests. “A foreign policy based on the pangs of unrequited love.” once the hostages are returned 
If the Kennedy campaign was Domestically, he faulted the 
far from rolling, it appeared for the mo- | The Georgetown speech was cleverly President for “our petroleum paralysis.’ 


| ment to be back on some kind of track. Es- | crafted, occasionally eloquent, often con- | He urged gasoline rationing to reduce 
sentially, Kennedy was now trying to ap- tradictory and at points quite weak. Ken- America’s dangerous dependence or 
peal more to his natural constituency the | nedy rightfully blamed Carter for seeming Middle East oil. Said he: “I am sure tha 
liberal-left wing of the Democratic Party, | to want to fight in the Persian Gulf rather | every American would prefer to sacrificc 
which had been sorely disappointed by his | than take the necessary strong domestic | a little gasoline rather than shed Amer 
performance to date. He also took an ag- | actions that would curb the nation’s de- | ican blood to defend OPEC pipelines i 
gressive stance in support of Israel when | ae 
he appeared at the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organi- 
zations in New York City last week. “We 
must never barter the freedom and future Ample Answer 
of Israel for a barrel of oil,” said Kennedy, | 
“or foolishly try to align the Arab world espite the eloquence of his George- 
| with us, no matter what cost.” Declared a Down speech, Senator Edward Ken- 
| satisfied participant: “He said everything | nedy occasionally still has some diffi- 
they wanted to hear.” culty in articulating his views. 
Kennedy's new course was set in his Last week in New York, he was 
biggest speech of the campaign, delivered asked by Howard Squadron, president 
at Georgetown University in Washington | ofthe American Jewish Congress: “How 
last Monday. Beforehand, his aides had do you hope to deal with the Soviet 
argued heatedly how far he should go in Union ... while avoiding resumption of 
stating his views. Finally, Kennedy had the cold war?” The first sentence of Ken- 
pounded his desk and ended the dispute: nedy’s answer: “Well, I think we need 
“Don’t tell me what I can’t say. If I'm a foreign policy which is tied to our na- 
going down, I’m going to go down fight- tional security interests, which are tied 
ing for the things I believe in.” Later he to intelligent interests for the United 
added: “When my grandchildren ask me States, that are tied to energy interests, 
20 years from now why I ran for Pres- 
ident in 1980, I'll be able to tell them.” 








which are tied to a sound economy here 
in the United States and an energy pol- 
icy that is going to free us from heavy de- 
pendence to the Persian Gulf countries 
and to OPEC, which is strongly, which 
has the strength and the support of the 
American people, and which is predict- 
able and certain, which has a down side 
to it in terms of disincentives to the So- 
viet Union for actions which are con- 
trary to the, uh, to uh, a standard of 
both international behavior and also has 
incentives to the Soviet Union, uh, to 
try to work in ways that can at least 
some, uh, create at least a world which 
is going to be freer from, uh, the nu- 
clear nightmare which hangs over the 
world.” 


Ee 
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rise; a tax could then be imposed to re- 
| turn money to lower-income groups. Sur- 





the Middle East.” To combat inflation, 


ra es 
he asked for an immediate freeze on | As Maine Goes, So Goes aes 


wages, prices, profits, dividends, inter- 
est rates and rents. Repeating a metaphor 
he had used with effect in a speech to the 
Democratic mid-term convention in 
Memphis in 1978, he concluded: “Some- 
times a party must sail against the wind. 
Now is such a time.” 

The speech was a calculated risk-in a 
campaign that had reached a desperate 
Stage and at times showed it. Though it 
would fire up Kennedy partisans, it would 
surely cool off many other people. Sur- 
veys indicate that many Americans are 
sO exasperated with inflation that they 
would accept gas rationing, at least un- 
der certain circumstances, as well as wage 
and price controls, which traditionally do 
not work. But both policies would require 
the creation of unwieldy and expensive 
bureaucracies in which Government de- 
crees would replace the efficiencies of the 
market. Gas consumption could more eas- 
ily be reduced by allowing the price to 


veys also show that the majority of peo- 
ple want to fight inflation by cutting | 
Government spending 





ennedy’s speech was received coolly 

by Carter, who ordered his staffers 
to control their emotions and hold their 
tongues. But they were barely able to con- 
tain their anger and sarcasm. “The speech 
will win back the liberal activists but hurt 
him in the general election,” said a staff- 
er. Campaign Director Robert Strauss 
commented: “I’m rather speechless about 
the speech. It didn’t excite me, and I sus- 
pect the American public feels the same.” 

Kennedy backers hope that the 
speech will rekindle fervor for their can- 
didate. Enthusiasm, in fact, is now financ- 
ing much of the campaign, since contribu- 
tions declined dramatically after the lowa 
defeat and have only gradually started to 
come in again. Kennedy had to abandon 
his lavish 727 jet for a modest twin-engine 
plane, and reporters must now follow him 
around New Hampshire and Maine in 
small! planes of their own 

Most of the available funds—around 
$325,000—will be spent on TV and radio 
advertising in New England. Some of the 
ads will try to deal with Chappaquiddick 
After his Monday speech, Kennedy ap- | 
peared on New England television to ex- 
press fervently his sorrow over the death 
of Mary Jo Kopechne. Said he: “I know 
there are people who will never believe 
me, no matter what I say. I do ask you to | 
judge me by the basic American standard | 
of fairness, not on the basis of gossip and 


| speculation.” 


Other ads will unveil the reborn cam- 
paigner. Explains Film Maker Charles 
Guggenheim, who is supervising the ads: 


| “It is no secret that Senator Kennedy is 


taking his gloves off. Our ads will reflect 


| that.” Whether the barefisted style will 
| keep him in the presidential ring remains 


to be tested, but it is now at least clear 
how he intends to fight. w 











A handful of local caucuses suddenly seem prophetic 


“Wy: ought to increase the tolls on 
all roads leading into the state 
from Massachusetts,” quips Maine Sec- 
retary of State Rodney Quinn. “We could 
solve all of Maine’s revenue problems.” 
As a loyal supporter of President Jim- 
my Carter, Quinn is exaggerating the 
number of buses that are hauling vol- 
unteer workers for Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy into the state—but not by much 
Both Carter and Kennedy are pouring 
money and manpower into a campaign 
that unexpectedly is shaping up as an 
important test of the Senator's ability to 
recover from his shattering defeat in Iowa. 





Maine Secretary of State Quinn and campaign coordinators at headquarters in Augusta 





oped in his do-or-die speech on Jan. 28, 
and his ability to win with a staff of un- 
paid workers (their paychecks were 
stopped after the Iowa debacle dried up 
his campaign contributions). Kennedy 
visited Maine for three days over the 
weekend, and will be back several times 
in the closing days. So will many mem- 
bers of his family. The campaign has ac- 
quired a touch of hysteria: some Maine 
Democrats tell of receiving as many as 
eight telephone calls from different 
Kennedy volunteers apparently working 
from overlapping voter lists without 
coordination 





A quirk of the political calendar makes 10,000 to 15,000 caucus votes a glittering prize 


That a poor and thinly populated 
state should suddenly seem a major bat- 
tleground is one of the odder quirks of 
this year’s political calendar. The num- 
ber of votes at stake is insignificant: a 
mere 10,000 to 15,000 Democrats are 
expected to turn out for town caucuses 
next Sunday. They will choose delegates 
to a state convention in May that will 
determine how to apportion the 22 votes 


| that Maine will eventually cast (out of a 


total of 3,331) at the Democratic nom- 
inating convention in New York in 
August. 

In past campaigns, the caucuses in 
Maine have been a little-noticed chip in 
the nominating process. That is still true 
for the Republicans; their caucuses, in 
which George Bush seems to hold a lead, 
are being strung out over a period of 
two months, ending March 15—by which 
time national attention will long since 
have swung elsewhere. But Maine’s Dem- 
ocrats for the first time are holding all 
their caucuses on the same day, Feb. 10, 
thus providing a media event between 
the Iowa caucuses and the New Hamp- 
shire primary. 

Kennedy will be testing the appeal 
of the forthrightly liberal line he devel- 
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Carter-Mondale headquarters in 
Washington has doubled its Maine cam- 
paign budget and now plans to spend al- 
most the whole $290,000 allowed by fed- 
eral law, for the most part to send paid 
workers ringing doorbells throughout the 
state. Unpaid visitors talking up Carter 
include Miss Lillian, Rosalynn, Son Chip, 
Vice President Walter Mondale and for- 
mer Governor Kenneth Curtis, who is 
now the U.S. Ambassador to Canada. Or- 
ganization is always important in a 
caucus state, and Carter clearly has the 
edge: eleven of Maine’s 16 Democratic 
county chairmen are working in his 
behalf. 

Though both sides are doing the usu- 
al poor-mouthing in advance of the vote, 
the gloom talk from the Kennedy camp 
sounds more genuine. Campaign workers 
insist that the Senator is in an uphill bat- 
tle in Maine, and indeed unpublished polls 
indicate that Carter has jumped from a | 
ten-point deficit in December to a ten- 
point lead now (no statewide poll has yet 
been printed). Wonders Kennedy’s Maine 
coordinator, Peter Meade: “If Mexico had 
attacked the U.S. when Millard Fillmore 
was President, would his face be on Mount 
Rushmore?” fn 
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Reagan Races a Little Faster — 


The prize is New Hampshire, and Bush is hard on his heels 


Rs: white and blue 

adorned the auditorium at Columbus 
College in Columbus, Ga., and a frater- 
nity banner proclaimed RON-TKE-AND 
APPLE PIE. A student dressed up as a cou- 
gar led a cheer for Ronald Reagan. Mem- 


bers of Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity pre- | 


sented him with a T shirt and hat, and 
students inducted his wife Nancy into the 
honorary Order of Diana. When a cou- 
ple performing a song-and-dance act 
pulled the candidate out of his chair, he 
seemed a bit confused, then joined them. 
The show over, Reagan delivered his 
speech somewhat stiffly but with more 
emphasis and bite than earlier in the cam- 


paign. “No more Taiwans and no more | 


Viet Nams,” he pledged. “No more aban- 
donments of friends by the U.S. ... We 
don’t care if we're not liked. We're going 
to be respected.” 

Reagan’s campaign swing through 
seven Eastern and Southern states last 
week hummed with metronomic preci- 
sion, as he sought to make up for his sur- 
prise loss to George Bush in Iowa. There 
were no important hitches and plenty of 
warm crowds—but also a certain lack of 
spontaneity, as if the veteran actor were 
playing an overfamiliar role. He ham- 
mered away at Carter's foreign policy, 
proposing one new American initiative af- 
ter another. He mentioned as a possibility 
a blockade of Cuba—*Stop the shipment 
of everything in and out’”—in retaliation 


crepe paper | 
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Reagan on TVin | Springfield, 


Like maneuvering an ocean liner in a lake. 


6h On 





for the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. As 


another option, he suggested stationing | 


US. fighter planes with support personnel 
in Pakistan. He went out of his way to 
bring up Viet Nam. Said he: “When 
50,000 Americans make the ultimate sac- 
rifice to defend the people of a small, de- 
fenseless country in Southeast Asia from 
Communist tyranny, that, my friends, is a 
collective act of moral courage, not an ex- 








Driving Home a Point 


F 


or a 60-sec. TV spot, the Republican National Committee asked a New 
York City agency for a model who was “big and burly” and “personified Dem- 


ocratic politicians of the postwar era.’ The agency gave the assignment to Ed 
Steffe, 72, a character actor and self-described Wendell Willkie Republican 
from Manhattan. In the commercial, which was previewed in Washington last. 


week, Steffe, wearing a 
while wig and identified as 
a Congressman, sits behind 
the wheel of a long, black 
Lincoln Continental with 
registration plates marked 
DEMOCRAT. As the car sput- 
ters to a stop, an announcer 
declares: “The Democrats 
are out of gas. We need 
some new ideas. Vote Re- 
publican—for a change.” 
No one is laughing harder 
than Steffe’s jowly, white- 
maned, thoroughly Demo- 
cratic look-alike—House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. Al- 
lowed O'Neill: “I'm a far 
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ample of moral poverty.” He urged that 
the Navy be built up, charging, “The U'S. 
is in a more precarious position today than 
it was the day after Pearl Harbor.” 
Reagan, however, may be getting 
tough too late. A Boston Globe poll 
showed that in late January, he was trail- 
ing Bush in New Hampshire by 36% to 
45% among Republicans and indepen- 
dents. Last September he was leading 
Bush 50% to 8%. Reagan is also having 
trouble adjusting to a busier schedule. His 
organization is so large that shifting it is 


| much like maneuvering an ocean liner in 














more handsome man.” 


The real O'Neill 
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a lake. He plans to do less traveling 
around the country in the next few weeks 


| and more informal stumping in New 


Hampshire, including question-and- 
answer sessions. He has agreed to a for- 
mal TV debate with his opponents in 
South Carolina, though he is still wary of 
being trapped in some chance remark that 
he may have to take back later. “I’m a lit- 
tle gun shy,” he admits. “I'm fearful that 
I'll find myself again faced with a dis- 
tortion of something that I did not say.” 
Reagan is not ducking one of his most 
troubling issues: his age. In some lighting, 


| especially on TV, he looks all of his 69 


years, though he claims to feel as fit as he 
did 15 years ago. At almost every stop, he 
is asked whether he thinks his age may 
hinder him in the presidency. He has as- 
sembled a store of quips to turn aside such 
questions. Sample: “We don’t elect Presi- 
dents to run foot races. We elect Presi- 
dents to display experience and maturi- 
ty.”” Whenever possible, he mentions how 
late he campaigned the previous night or 
how early he got started in the morning. 


H eral matching funds and thus not be 
bound by a limit on campaign expendi- 


| tures, But after lowa, he had a cash-flow 


problem, and he reluctantly decided to ac- 
cept federal money; he is currently eli- 
gible for $2 million. Though he had cam- 
paign organizations in every city and town 
in New Hampshire as early as Novem- 
ber, that feat has now been duplicated by 
Bush. Reagan has the support of William 
Loeb’s Manchester Union Leader, which 
lambastes Bush almost every day. Bush, 
complains Loeb, is the “candidate of the 
elite, the Trilateral group, the remnants 
of the Rockefellers. Any time Bush 
scratches his nose, it’s a big thing.” But 
Loeb’s backing is no guarantee of success 
in New Hampshire. Reagan was support- 
ed by the Union Leader in 1976, but he 
still lost the primary to Gerald Ford. 

On top of being considered the favor- 
ite in New Hampshire, Bush is expected 
to win the March 4 Massachusetts prima- 
ry, with 42 delegates at stake, compared 
with New Hampshire’s 22; and he is pick- 
ing up support in the South, where Reagan 
and John Connally are thought to be the 
front runners. Reagan will soon find out if 
the sentimental symbols that greet him at 
campaign stops—the banners and the 
cheers—can be translated into votes ca 
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Newest Smoker Research 
Smokers acclaim low tar MERIT 100’s as taste 
alternative to high tar brands. 
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Merit IOO* 


Breaking 
Tar 
Tradition. 








MERIT 100s: Proven Long 
Term Alternative To High Tar Brands. 
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MERIT Proof: The overwhelming majority of 
Filter MERIT 100s smokers polled feel they didn’t 
sacrifice taste in switching from high tar 
cigarettes. 

Proof: 97% of MERIT 100s smokers don't 
miss former high tar brands 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking as much 
since switching to MERIT 1005, are glad they 
switched, and report MERIT 100s is 
the best tasting low tar they've 
ever tried 

Smokers Report: 
MERIT 100s Taste Matches 
High Tar Cigarettes. 

New taste-test results prove it 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





New national smoker study results prove it. 


Proof: A significant majority of 100's 
smokers rate MERIT 1005 taste as good as 
or better than—leading high tar 100s. Even 
cigarettes having 60% more tar! 

Proof: Of the 95% stating a preference, 

3} out of 4 smokers chose the MERIT low 
tar/ good taste combination over high tar 
leaders when tar levels were revealed 

You've read the results. The conclusion is 
clearer than ever: MERIT 1005 delivers a 
winning combination of taste and low tar 

A combination that's attracting more and 
more smokers every day and—more 
importantly —satisfying them long term 
© Philip Morris Inc, 1980 


MERIT 


Kings & lOO’ 


Kings: 8 mg’’tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine— 
100°s: 11mg’ ’tar;’0.7 mgnicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May'78 
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Of Mavi and 
Morcillas 
Seeking votes to a salsa beat 


The Puertorriqueitos play politics in a 
style all their own, and soon they will stage 
their first presidential primaries ever (Feb. 
17 for the Republicans, March 16 for the 
Democrats). TIME Miami Correspondent 
Richard Woodbury visited the island and 
filed this report: 


OTA CONNALLY PRESIDENTE read the 

white polo shirts of the welcomers who 
had turned out to greet their candidate 
at his hotel in San Juan. When John Con- 
nally arrived on the island the previous 
night he was wearing blue pinstripes, but 
this morning he appeared in an embroi- 
dered white cotton shirt called a gua- 
yabera. Waving and smiling in the blaz- 
ing sunshine, the candidate bounded onto 
an orange sightseeing bus, and the seven- 
vehicle motorcade lurched off toward city 
hall. As the procession crept along the 
traffic-snarled Las Americas Expressway, 
the candidate began booming out “Bue- 
nos dias” from the open bus door to mo- 
torists and pedestrians along the way. 
Some waved and some yelled back, but a 
good many just stared, startled by this 
manifestation of that peculiar ritual, the 
American presidential campaign. 

“This is our moment in the sun, our 
chance to feel vital,” observes Julia Ri- 
vera de Vincenty, head of George Bush's 
campaign on the island. “We are starting 
to shed our second-class image.” Agrees 
Mario Gaztambide, finance chairman for 
Howard Baker: “This should convince the 
people in Kansas that we’re more than a 
winter playground.” 

Kansans aside, the primary is much 
involved with a uniquely Puerto Rican is- 
sue: statehood. Over nearly three dec- 
ades of Commonwealth status, sen- 
timent for making Puerto Rico the 
S5ist state has grown steadily, 
and one recent poll put it at 
55%. To boost that cause, the 
island's majority party, the New 
Progressive Party (P.N.P.), spon- 
sored the 1977 legislation establishing 
the primaries, thus ending the custom of 
party leaders selecting convention dele- 
gates. “The primaries are a giant step to- 
ward promoting and achieving state- 
hood,” says Hernan Padilla, Republican 
Party executive vice president. “They 
take us into the direct political process.” 

The statehood question figures most 
prominently in the Democratic primary, 
in which 41 delegates are at stake. Pres- 
ident Carter enjoys P.N.P. support and is 
favored, while Senator Edward Kennedy 
is backed by the Popular Democratic Par- 
ty (P.D.P.), which wants to retain the is- 
land’s Commonwealth status. Neither has 
campaigned here yet, and since the 
G.O.P. primary occurs in less than two 
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A campaign complete with mavi, alcapurrias and shouts of* ‘jEstadidad ahora!” _ 


weeks, the spotlight is now on the Re- 
publicans. Ronald Reagan dropped out in 
December, after failing to win the en- 
dorsement of Governor Carlos Romero 
Barcelo, who is staying neutral, but How- 
ard Baker, Bush and Connally have all 
done some Latin politicking. 

They have discovered that Puerto Ri- 
cans take their politics the old-fashioned 
way, urging the candidates to shake 
hands, gobble down morcillas (sausages) 
and twirl sefioritas around the dance floor. 
“People want to see what the politicians 
look like close up,” explains Connally 
Supporter Raymond Catala, a San Juan 
lawyer. “They want to touch them.” 

In a two-day swing last December, 
Bush hit 17 towns and villages, a seven- 
piece band in tow. He moved easily 
from cockfight to cocktail party, 
toured factories and housing 
projects. When Baker visited a 
few days later, he kept an 
equally hectic schedule, visiting 
shopping centers, dedicating a clinic 
and meeting with angry fishermen on 
the island of Vieques, which the Navy uses 
for bombing practice. 

Connally, too, immersed himself 
quickly in the island ways. In the moun- 
tain towns of Coamo and Juana Diaz, he 
sipped Mavi, a tropical bark drink, and 
wolfed down alcapurrias (plantain stuffed 
with meat). As he rode down the main 
street of Ponce, whistles shrieked from 
atop the century-old red firehouse and a 
loudspeaker in a blue van barked to pedes- 
trians: “El quiere saludarte. Dale tu 
mano.” (He wants to say hello. Shake his 
hand.) They cheered wildly when he 
grabbed a microphone to yell, /"“Estadidad 
ahora!” (statehood now). On the next day, 
he strolled down Calle del Cristo in San 








Juan, stopping to pocket an eight ball ina 
game of billar and then scoring a quick 
victory in a game of dominoes. 

Occasionally, the candidato turned 
awkward. After mounting a native paso 
fino horse in Caguas and finding himself 
atop an unfamiliar English saddle, Con- 
nally experienced a few nervous moments 
when the mare bounded down a rain- 
slicked brick street. In Coamo, he told a 
questioner that if Puerto Rico becomes a 
state, “you will first be an American, and 
second you will be a Puerto Rican.” Anti- 
statehooders seized on the statement as 
proof that the island’s cultural identity 
would disappear, but Connally later re- 
covered, sort of. “You'll hardly know 
you have it [statehood],” he told a 
cocktail gathering, “except for a few more 
benefits.” 

Then there is the identity problem, 
which most candidates meet at one time 
or another. An elderly man in Juana Diaz 
cheered Connally lustily under the im- 
pression that he was Kennedy. Baker took 
no chances: as he made his rounds, a spot- 
ter moved ahead of him in the crowds to 
make sure that people shook the right 
hand. “El de los pantalones amarillos,” he 
repeated to onlookers (He’s the one in the 
yellow pants). 

The three Republicans are in a 
squeaker of a race, and the outcome may 
depend on which candidate best manages 
to bridge the cultural gap. So far, George 
Bush may be a little further along on that 
job than his rivals. His son Jeb, 26, speaks 
fluent Spanish, and for the past two weeks 
has made three or four appearances daily, 
always trying to keep his aptitude a secret 
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until the last possible moment. “Amigos 

Puertorriquefios ..."" he begins. Cheers 

erupt from the surprised crowds. a 
29 
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Regarding the Prospect of War 


W: are talking about war again. President Carter talks about it almost 
every hour. A few mornings ago, at the Cabinet table, he reddened at the 
deep uneasiness expressed by members of the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger, who pressed their demands for greater military preparedness. Later, he lis- 
tened to other critics from the Coalition for a Democratic Majority. He heard 
citations of history, reminders of his misconception of Soviet intentions, reci- 
tations of our military inadequacies. “We're committed,” he said about the as- 
sertion of U'S. interests in the Persian Gulf. “If we have to, we will do it alone.” 
One man looked at Carter and thought, “The guy has come of age.” An- 
other recalled studying the President and musing, “My God, it is true, we can- 
not ignore the prospect of war.” We have not exactly ignored it through the 
past 35 years. But the idea of a big war has receded in the past decade. Few 
seem to recall that during the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, many Americans 











stocked food in their basements and believed a nuclear exchange possible. John 
Kennedy in 1961 wept at the prospect of a nuclear confrontation, which he con- 
sidered likely if the Soviets pressed their plan to consume West Berlin. 

Security has been so easy for the last generation. A peace marcher now work- 
ing in Carter's White House says, “I hate to even talk about it. The old 1960s mea- 
suring rods are useless. Concerns are so different. I have no moral yardstick. 
We must consider what we can do that will work, that will prevent war.” 

Most statesmen agree that history suggests that the best chance for peace is 
massive preparedness. General Matthew Ridgway, 84, our Korean commander 
and later Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, stood straight and proud be- 
fore a group in Pittsburgh the other day and said that the trouble with all the 
war talk is that we do not have the hardware to carry out our intentions. 

Talk is our intention now. And not a bad one if understood as a prelude to 
change in our national attitude. Change. That is what we must understand, says 
Author William Manchester, who has written about convulsions in civilization. 
Wars are fought for the status quo, which never survives. No nation or man has 
entered a large war with the thinnest idea of the horror of it, or the aftermath, 
Manchester insists. But maybe this time we have a better notion of what might 
happen. The thought of nuclear war is so ghastly that in a perverse way it has 
given more meaning to the preliminary maneuverings. Change in both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union could come without battle. 

Twice in the past week Washington power figures have quoted Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Secretary, standing at his window in 1914. “The lamps are 
going out all over Europe; we shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.” But it is 
different down on the floor of the Senate. Ted Stevens (“How can we defend 
_..?”) and Robert Byrd (“Let the Soviets guess . . .”) argue. So do others. 

From it all, a consensus seems to be developing. More arms we must have. 
And we must keep building world opinion against the Soviets. And we must rec- 
ognize the need to change our lives, to conserve energy, to battle inflation. And 
we must keep talking to the Soviets about disarmament. “One thing we may all 
learn,” declared one of the participants in the President’s seminars. “We can- 
not keep living in a world where we do nothing else but build weapons.” 
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Sabotage? 
Dobrynin jet endangered 


A an Ilyushin 62 jet carrying 130 peo- 
ple, including Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin, approached New York 
City’s Kennedy Airport on the afternoon 
of Jan. 18, something went dangerously 
awry in the control tower. The letters and 
numbers identifying a blip on the radar 
screen as the Soviet plane suddenly dis- 
appeared. An unidentified voice then or- 
dered the Soviet pilot to descend from 
8,000 ft. to 4,000 ft., into airspace that is 
normally reserved for small planes. For 
three minutes—and six miles—the jetlin- 
er flew at low altitude over heavily pop- 
ulated Long Island, until a tower super- 
visor discovered what had happened. He 
quickly radioed the pilot and patiently 
guided the plane to a safe and uneventful 
landing. Last week the FBI disclosed that 
it had begun an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the mishap was intentional. 

The incident occurred at the height of 
American public outrage over the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iran’s refus- 
al to release the 50 hostages being held at 
the U.S. embassy in Tehran. Jimmy Car- 
ter had just announced a program of sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union, including 
an embargo on shipments of grain to the 
U.SS.R., and U.S. longshoremen were 
balking at handling any Soviet cargoes. 
Then, Local 160 of the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organization (PATCO) 
posted a notice on a bulletin board at the 
Kennedy tower urging members not to 
guide Soviet or Iranian aircraft in or out 
of the airport unless specifically ordered 
to do so by one of their Federal Aviation 
Administration superiors. 








hortly afterward, Government inves- 

tigators suspect, one of the airport's 
40 controllers decided to take the pro- 
test one step further. The investigators 
believe that the controller tampered with 
the tower’s computer to erase the Aero- 
flot’s identification tag; then either he or 
a colleague ordered the plane down to 
the dangerously low altitude. Such ac- 
tion would constitute a crime carrying a 
maximum penalty of a $10,000 fine and 
20 years in prison. 

By week’s end the FBI had questioned 
some two dozen controllers, but a num- 
ber of others were refusing to provide any 
information to the investigators except 
their names, ages and home addresses. 
Anthony Maimone, head of Local 160, in- 
sisted that human error or mechanical 
failure was to blame and accused the FAA 
of “blowing this thing out of proportion.” 
Said a former PATCO official: “I just can- 
not believe that a controller who was not 
certifiably psychotic would do a thing like 
that.” Whatever the case, said Gabriel 
Hartl, a spokesman for the Air Traffic 
Control Association, only an “act of God” 
averted a disaster. a 
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46™MPhere have been no payments that 

are illegal or ... improper any- 
where throughout the company.” So said 
G. William Miller, suave, silver-haired 
chairman of the giant conglomerate Tex- 
tron Inc. to his stockholders in 1976. Such 
statements were “erroneous and mislead- 
ing,” the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission alleged last week; after a two-year 
investigation, it said Textron had made 
improper payments overseas. And while 
the SEC left open the question of whether 
Miller, who is now Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, knew about the payments, it said 
flatly that Miller did know about ques- 
tionable entertainment provided by Tex- 
tron at home. 

These charges raised the possibility 
of a major scandal involving a member 
of the Carter Cabinet. The SEC’s civil 
suit against Textron—Miller was not even 
named—accused the corporation of ex- 
tensive bribery of foreign officials to push 
sales of helicopters, and of improperly 
wining and dining Pentagon officials. SEC 
charges have been filed against scores 
of other major U.S. corporations in the 
past few years, and Textron responded 
the way most others have: it did not 
admit guilt, but declined to put up any 
defense. Instead, it agreed to an injunc- 
tion ordering it not to commit any such 
acts in the future, and to reform its prac- 
tices to make sure it did not. Case closed. 

Or so it would have been, if the com- 
pany had been almost any other. But 
the SEC specifically alleged that Textron’s 
“chairmen’”—Miller was chairman from 
1974 to 1978—knew that the company 
| had spent $600,000 on liquor and meals 
for unnamed Department of Defense of- 
ficials. Although the agency does not 
say so directly, Miller presumably should 
have known that such payments vio- 
lated regulations prohibiting officials from 
accepting any kind of gratuity from a 
defense contractor. The SEC did allege, 
however, that Textron’s chairmen knew 
that the company kept no accounting of 
the entertainment, even though its own 
proclaimed policy called for it to do so. 


| E ven more serious, the SEC charges re- 

opened—but did not answer—an old 
question: Did Miller also know about 
Textron’s foreign bribery? Stories about 
such bribes began to circulate in 1978, 
just as Miller came before the Senate 
Banking Committee for confirmation 
hearings on his nomination to be chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. Com- 
mittee Chairman William Proxmire ques- 
tioned Miller closely. “My company did 
not bribe anybody.” said Miller. If it 
had, he implied, he should have known. 
Said Miller: “I have insisted that I be 
fully informed about any question of eth- 
ics that comes up.” On one occasion, 
Miller promised to look into some 
| “strange” transactions in Ghana, then 
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Treasury Secretary Accused 


SEC says Miller knows about Textron’s wining and dining 





returned to assure the Senators that af- | 


ter checking with subordinates, he had 
found nothing improper. He convinced 
the Senators; Proxmire cast the only vote 
against his confirmation. 

But the SEC now says that between 
1971 and 1978—a period during which 
Miller was first president and then chair- 
man—Textron passed out a total of $5.4 
million in fees, kickbacks and other ques- 
tionable payments to government officials 
and other buyers of helicopters in ten 
countries. Among them: Ghana. An air 
force official there, charges the SEC, got 
a $300,000 kickback on the purchase of 
two helicopters from Textron. At that 
time, corporate bribery of foreign of- 








bribery was corporate policy at Textron. 
Company books were altered. False state- 
ments were filed with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Incriminating documents were 
destroyed.” 

The usually genial and voluble Mil- 
ler at first tried some unaccustomed stone- 
walling. He issued a bland statement say- 
ing that he was “pleased” the Textron 
case had been settled and that “further 
comment should come from the parties di- 
rectly involved.” He shouldered his way 
silently through a mob of reporters into a 
Friday hearing of the Joint Economic 
Committee—one of whose members is his 
tormentor Proxmire—but testified only 
about the federal budget. 

Later, however, Miller summoned a 
press conference to insist once more that 
he had never been told about the foreign 
bribery. He apologized for saying that 
there had been none, but added, “I be- 
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Miller discussing the charges against Textron at press conference last week 





"You don t send the chairman to jail because one of his salesmen made a bribe.” 


ficials did not violate U.S. law, but fail- 
ing to disclose overseas payments vio- 
lated securities law. Far from disclosing 
payments, the SEC claims, Textron ap- 
parently hid or destroyed records, in- 
cluding one document about the Ghana 
deal. 

The SEC did not directly claim that 
Miller knew about all this. But it did 
note Miller's assurances to Textron stock- 
holders that there had been “no im- 
proper payments,” and it added that he 
“had no reasonable basis” for saying so. 

That was enough for Proxmire; he 
called on the Justice Department “to 
redouble its inquiry into possible per- 
jury” by Textron officials who testified 
at Miller’s confirmation hearings. The 
Justice Department does have such an 
investigation under way, but legal ex- 
perts doubt that any perjury charge could 
be brought against Miller. Proxmire, how- 
ever, clearly is skeptical about Miller's 
protestations that he knew nothing about 
the bribery. Said the Senator: “The SEC 
investigation leaves no doubt but that 





lieved I could reasonably rely upon the as- 
surances given to me by senior people: 
that we had not had such payments in 
Textron. It turns out that I was incor- 
rect.” He conceded that he did know 
about the entertainment of Defense of- 
ficials, but asserted rather lamely that it 
was not improper for Textron to offer such 
“hospitality”—only improper for the De- 
fense officials to accept it. In an inter- 
view with TIME, he added, on the subject 
of foreign payoffs: “Commercial bribery 
is not unknown even in America. But you 
don’t send the chairman of the board to 
jail because one of his salesmen made a 
commercial bribe. You send the salesman 
to jail.” 

Miller asserted firmly that he has no 
intention of resigning as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and President Carter said Sat- 
urday that he will not ask Miller to step 
down. But it is unlikely that Miller will 
be allowed to forget about the matter. 
Proxmire is trying to get the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee to open a new round of 





hearings into the whole affair. a 
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Reopening an Old Debate 


But with a new twist: Should women be registered for the draft? 


s TV cameras whirred, a young man 

triumphantly burned what looked 
like a draft card. “Hell no, we won't go!” 
chanted the students who surrounded him 
on Sproul Plaza at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. The plaza has been 
the site of bitter student protests dating 
back to the Free Speech Movement of 
1964. This time, about 1,000 young men 
and women were there to demonstrate 
against Jimmy Carter's call to resume 
draft registration. 

But the similarities to the antidraft 
protests of the Viet Nam War years were 
only on the surface. For one thing, the 
draft card was a facsimile; nobody could 






A za 
“Oh, oh! Guess who just received their draft registration notices...” 


find the genuine article, which the Gov- 
ernment stopped issuing in 1976. For an- 
other, the protesters were outnumbered 
by students who had gathered near by to 
be entertained by a mime and a punk- 
rock group. And on the fringes of the anti- 
draft crowd, Joseph Taylor, a black grad- 
uate student in psychology, voiced a view 
that would hardly have been heard at 
Berkeley during the Viet Nam War. Said 
he: “This is a sincere effort on the part of 
the students, but they are not seeing the 
whole picture. We have the freedom in 
this country to talk this way. We also have 
a responsibility for the freedoms we en- 
joy. I wouldn't want to go, but what's the 
alternative?” 

Across the country, Americans last 
week were debating the same question. 
The participants included some of the 
leading antiwar activists of the Viet Nam 
War years. Ata rally at Stanford, Daniel 
Ellsberg urged the students to “mutiny” 
against draft registration. At Harvard, 
Nobel Laureate George Wald urged a 
group of protesters to “take control of your 
lives. Learn to say no to what you know 
is wrong.” In Philadelphia, the Central 











Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
announced that it was reviving its nation- 
wide network of draft counselors. Said 
John Judge, a member of the committee: 
“The U.S. has never had a draft regis- 
tration without a draft, and we have rare- 
ly had a draft without a war.” 

But there were some startling cross- 
currents. At Columbia University, a score 
of students tore down a placard reading 
DRAFTED that had been placed by pro- 
testers around the neck ofa statue of their 
alma mater. They draped her in a US. 
flag. The draft resisters charged, and the 
two groups briefly engaged in some push- 


ing and shoving. Students polled by the 


Harvard Crimson divided almost equally: 
50% against draft registration, 47% in fa- 
vor, the rest undecided. 

One reason for the initial lack of 
Opposition is the widespread belief that 
the Soviet Union is an aggressor. Said 
Berkeley Mathematics Professor Stephen 
Smale, who demonstrated against the Viet 
Nam War and is now the father of a draft- 
age son: “That gives [draft registration] a 
different character. It’s a long way from 
what happened in the 1960s.” Paul Gins- 
berg, dean of students at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, cited another 
reason for the relative quiet: “The vast 
majority of students were only 10 or 11 
when we last had a draft. They are only 
vaguely aware that something is about to 
interrupt their lives.” 

Among blue-collar youths, support for 
draft registration seems to be even high- 
er. In Boston, for instance, Carpenter 
Daniel Avenell, 20, declared: “I would be 
glad to go and be in the front lines—and 
I do mean the front.” Said Bartender Aen- 
gus O'Leary, 20: “Registration is a good 
idea. People are panicking about a draft, 
but I think they should serve their coun- 
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try.” The blue-collar youths, however, 
voice one all-important reservation: this 
time there should be no exemptions—if 


| anybody goes, everybody should. 


Including women? That is the tough- 
est question of all for most people. Ro- 
salynn Carter, along with Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown and Army Secretary 
Clifford Alexander, believes that young 
women should be required to register 
—and be drafted, if it comes to that. 

But feminists are torn. Many are for- 
mer antiwar activists and oppose a peace- 
time registration and draft of any sort; at 
the same time, they insist on equal rights 
and duties for women. Said Iris Mitgang, 
head of the National Women’s Political 
Caucus: “I feel tested to the fullest as a 
feminist when asked whether women 
should serve. It would be inconsistent to 
say that my daughter should not register 
if my son must. And every step of my 
background leads me to oppose the draft.” 
Karen DeCrow, former president of the 
National Organization for Women, ar- 
gued: “If men fight, women fight. But it is 
highly inappropriate to ask women to reg- 
ister and maybe be drafted to defend the 
Constitution when women are not, in fact, 
included in the Constitution. I think: no 
ERA, no draft.” But other feminists, in- 
cluding Eleanor Smeal, the current pres- 
ident of NOW, refused to link the draft 
with passage of the ERA. Said she: “We are 
full citizens, and we should serve in every 
way.” In a similar vein, the Atlanta chap- 
ter of NOW urged Democratic Senator 
Sam Nunn of Georgia to support “only 
that legislation which would require draft 
registration for persons of both sexes.” 


he feminists also object to the unequal 

treatment women receive in the mil- 
itary. Women are now barred from du- 
ties that would require them actually to 
shoot, but they can be sent into situations 
in which they could be shot at. For ex- 
ample, women can serve as crew mem- 
bers of supply helicopters, which could 
easily come under fire on the battlefield. 
The Administration has asked Congress 
to remove all statutory restrictions on as- 
signing women and leave it up to the Pen- 
tagon. Out of chauvinism or chivalry, 
however, most Congressmen apparently 
oppose any possibility of women engag- 
ing in combat. 

Carter’s own views on the subject will 
be spelled out late this week, when he 
has promised to report to Congress on his 
plans for draft registration. Under exist- 
ing statutes, he can order registration of 
young men, presumably between the ages 
of 18 and 26. But only Congress can ap- 
propriate the money—$10 million by the 
Administration’s estimate—to crank up 
the registration machinery, and it would 
have to approve any White House request 
to register women. Such a request would 
set off one of the bitterest fights of the leg- 
islative session, and one that would sure- 
ly spill over into both the presidential and 
congressional election campaigns. we 
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JUST BETWEEN YOU, ME 
AND THE COMPUTER...” 


There’s information about you 
in a computer somewhere. Probably 
in several computers. 

It’s a fact of modern life. 

You have credit cards and 
insurance policies. You reserve seats 
h on airplanes. You borrow money 

occasionally. You pay taxes. 

All these things require information about you, and you’re concerned how 
safe it all is in a computer system. 

So are we. 

At IBM, we think computers should be as good at protecting information 
as they are at processing it. 

Here are some things were doing about that. 

So that only the right people see information about you, IBM systems can 
be programmed to demand identification in various ways. They can require 
passwords, or numbers, or keys, or magnetically coded I.D. cards, or 
combinations of them. 

With many IBM systems, certain information can be reserved solely for 
the people who need it. A person who needs only your name and address 
cannot learn anything else about you. 

We have systems that scramble computer signals sent over wires. So 
eavesdroppers can’t listen in. 

We're even experimenting with devices that recognize people by their 
signature rhythms. 

With innovations like these, computers can be more than safe places to 
keep information. 

They may well be the safest place to keep it. === 
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From now on, you're going to be hearing that 
proud claim a lot more frequently. And why 
do we think America will be reacting so 
positively to this elegant new LTD? 


Because of the quiet... 





Ford tests show an LTD rides as quietly as a 
$65,000 Rolls-Royce. Why not give the new 
LTD Crown Victoria’s advanced sound 
engineering your own quiet test. 


Because of the mileage... 


With automatic overdrive option, a gas- 
saving breakthrough, no competitor's full- 
size V-8 surpasses LTD Crown Victoria's gas 
mileage ratings. 
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This is for comparison. Your mileage may 
differ depending on speed, distance and 
weather. California estimates lower. Your 
actual highway mileage may be less. 


Announcing the new 





ELEGANT LTD WHEN YOU SAY... 


Crown Victoria: 


Because of the elegance... 





The elegance surrounds you. Just like the 
quiet. There's new distinctive wrapover roof 
styling. And such options as the interior 
luxury group and rich leather seat trim 
shown. 


See your Ford Dealer soon. He’s making it 
easy for everybody to say: “Mine's the Crown 
Victoria.” 


LTD CROWN VICTORIA 
FORD DIVISION LEP 


LTD Crown Victoria 


THE ULTIMATE LTD 























SOUTHWEST ASIA 


Outrage in Islam 








Muslim nations condemn the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 


t may yet prove to be a watershed in 
Moscow’s dealings with the Third 
World. In Islamabad, the capital of 
Pakistan, foreign ministers represent- 
ing the 35 members of the Islamic Con- 
ference last week condemned the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan as a “flagrant 
violation” of international law. The del- 
egates, who represented such traditional 
friends of Moscow as Algeria, Libya and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
also demanded “the immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops stationed on Afghan territory” and 
suspended Afghanistan’s membership in 
the international Islamic organization. 
The resolution was a far more sting- 
ing rebuff to the Soviet Union than the 
U.N. General Assembly's mildly worded 
statement, fortnight earlier, calling for a 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan. In 
addition, the Islamic summit, to which 
the Afghanistan government was invited 
but failed to attend, also managed to get 
the feuding Afghan rebel groups to form 
an ad hoc united front: the Islamic Al- 
liance for the Liberation of Afghanistan. 
The front’s spokesman, Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, former head of the faculty of 


Islamic law at Kabul University, told | 


the conference that although Soviet troops 
controlled the main Afghan cities, roads 
and airports, the rest of the country was 
largely in the hands of the guerrillas. 

In addition to the host, Pakistani Pres- 


| Pakistan’s President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq 
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,'| with the outrage.” The U.S., by compar- 
| ison, was given only a tap on the wrist 





lution, he added, was “commensurate 


"| In surprisingly moderate language, the | 


Riot police on alert during Islamic conference 





No dissenting voice on this issue. 


ident Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, the most 
influential voice at the conference was 
that of Saudi Arabia’s Foreign Minister, 
Prince Saud al Faisal. Arriving in Islam- 
abad, Saud emphasized that the confer- 
ence must take a strong line on the So- 
viet occupation of Afghanistan, which he 
said “threatened the independence of 
Muslim countries.” He urged Islamic 
states to break diplomatic ties with Ka- 
bul, boycott the Moscow Olympics and 


provide assistance to the refugees. In the | 


end, those points were included in the res- 
olution, though only as recommendations. 
The final vote of the foreign ministers on 
the anti-Soviet measure was not known 
but, as one Pakistani diplomat told TIME, 
“There was no dissenting voice on this 
issue.” The strong language of the reso- 


ity seats reserved for Afghan delegation 
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foreign ministers registered their disap- 
proval of the Camp David accords and 
called on Iran and the US. to resolve their 
differences peacefully. 

Meanwhile, the war continued in Af- 
ghanistan. The six divisions that the So- 
viet Union threw into the country, which 
have an estimated strength of about 
92,000 men, have maintained control over 
population centers, but fighting was re- 
ported last week in the northeast and 
northwest sections. Soviet correspondents 
reported that saboteurs were blowing up 
bridges and communications lines in sev- 
eral regions, forcing the Afghan army to 
remain on constant alert. Pravda admit- 
ted that the Afghan “bandits,” as it re- 
fers to the rebels, remained active, add- 
ing: “Storm clouds hang over the republic 
from the Pakistani and the Chinese sides 
of the border. It is from there that a flow 
of weapons and propaganda [as well as] 
armed saboteurs and bandits are sent to 
Afghan territory.” The Soviets also ac- | 
cused Pakistan of operating military 
training camps on its side of the Afghan 
border. The Pakistanis denied the charge, 
pointing out that the refugee camps are 
open for inspection to journalists and 
other visitors. 

The seemingly endless flights of troop | 


Saudi Arabia's Prince Saud al Faisal 
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transports into Kabul airport, carrying 
army regulars to replace the mobilized re- 
servists who took part in the original in- 
vasion, suggested that the Soviets are set- 


tling in for a long stay. Oil Tycoon | 
Armand Hammer last week said that So- | 
viet Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin had | 


assured him that the troops would leave; 
but they surely will not go until the Ka- 


| bul government of Babrak Karmal is se- 
| cure and the insurgency is under control 
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—and that could take months, if not years. 
As long as the rebels are still fight- 


ing, most U.S. and British military an- | 


alysts doubt that the aging, innately con- 
servative Soviet leadership would contem- 
plate an extension of the invasion 
eastward into Pakistan or southward to 
the Persian Gulf. The Carter Adminis- 
tration, however, can hardly afford to take 
a chance on that. Accordingly, it dis- 
patched a series of official missions to 
Southwest Asia and the Middle East last 
week in an effort to gain support for the 
President's regional security proposals. 


he most important of the missions 
was the one led by National Se- 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski and Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher to Pakistan and Sau- 
di Arabia. This team will be quickly fol- 
lowed to Riyadh by another, led by the 
State Department’s Political and Military 
Affairs Director Reginald Bartholomew 
and Matthew Nimetz, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Security Assistance. Its 
aim: to negotiate the use of military fa- 
cilities in Somalia, Kenya or, most likely, 
Oman, which could become an important 
US. military outpost in the 1980s. Mid- 
dle East Negotiator Sol Linowitz visited 
Saudi Arabia last week to talk about the 
ongoing Egyptian-Israeli negotiations 
over autonomy for the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 
Perhaps the most difficult chore of 


| all fell to Special Envoy Clark Clifford, 


who flew to New Delhi to discuss the sit- 
uation with newly elected Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi. The two agreed that 
the Soviet Union should withdraw from 
Afghanistan, but on little else. The In- 
dians were already upset about the re- 
cent trip to Peking of U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown and the possibility 
of limited military links between China 
and the U.S. They are also nervous about 
the military aid the US. is now willing 
to supply to Pakistan. Clifford argued 
that such arms would not constitute a 
threat to India but would be used only 
to check possible Soviet forays into Pak- 
istan from across the Afghan border. 
Mrs. Gandhi pointed out that Pakistan 
had used U.S. arms against India in 
three wars in the past 33 years, and she 
maintained that a renewal of such aid 
to Pakistan would only increase tensions 
in Southwest Asia. Clifford heard her 
out and promised that if U.S. arms aid 
to Islamabad is resumed as expected, 
Washington will carefully monitor the 
uses to which Pakistan puts the Amer- 
ican weapons. ea 
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Should the West Arm Pakistan? 


5 po Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has thrust upon the Carter Adminis- 
tration a question whose answer is not as obvious as it seems: whether—and 
to what extent—to arm Pakistan. The US. suspended both military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Islamabad in April 1979, after concluding that Pakistan 
was secretly engaged in building a uranium-enrichment plant capable of mak- 
ing atomic bomb materials. That cutoff was required under U.S. laws aimed at 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. Furthermore, Washington has rea- 
son to worry about the longevity in office of Pakistan’s President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq. Ever since he seized power 18 months ago, Zia has been promising 
to hold general elections—and then changing his mind. His martial-law regime 
is repressive, unpopular and potentially unstable. 

Despite Zia’s drawbacks as a leader, Carter Administration policymakers 
have concluded that Pakistan must be strengthened in order to discourage the 
possibility of a Soviet thrust from Afghanistan through the Khyber Pass. Zia 
has an exalted sense of how much strengthening is needed. When he heard last 
month that Carter was thinking of providing $400 million in military aid, he pet- 
ulantly rejected the offer as “peanuts.” Just how much Zia thinks he deserves is 
not yet known, but State Department officials have hinted at a Western aid pack- 
LAMBRAY—GAMMA/LIAISON ADE of $1.5 billion, including 
the originally specified $400 
million from the U.S. Oth- 
er donors would include 
Britain, West Germany, Ja- 
pan and Saudi Arabia. 

The object would not 
be to safeguard Pakistan 
against an all-out Soviet at- 
tack. As Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown put it last 
week, that is “not some- 
thing the Pakistanis them- 
selves would be able to cope 
with no matter how much 
equipment they have.” 
Rather, the aim would be 
to allow Pakistan to fend off 
minor Soviet border incur- 
sions and to control its own 
ethnic separatists in case 
Moscow should try to foment rebellions among these minorities. 

Selig Harrison, a Southwest Asia expert at the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, argues that the U.S. should encourage the Zia regime to try 
to placate these minority groups—for instance, by granting a measure of au- 
tonomy to the Baluchs of southwestern Pakistan. During a 1973-77 rebellion, 
Harrison recalls, the Pakistan air force used Iranian-supplied U.S. helicopters 
to raze Baluch villages indiscriminately, thereby unleashing “a legacy of hatred 
that has merely intensified separatist feelings.” Recently, however, some Ba- 
luch leaders have told U.S. diplomats that they are worried about the Soviet pres- 
ence in Afghanistan, and would settle for regional autonomy rather than in- 
dependence from Islamabad. 

British military analysts believe that Western aid to Pakistan should be lim- 
ited to defensive equipment. The Islamabad government covets some of the 
most sophisticated weapons in the American arsenal, including F-15 and A-7 
fighters, but it is not likely to get them. That kind of equipment would be a di- 
rect provocation to India, which might then feel obliged to seek Moscow's help 
in modernizing its armory. British experts also feel that the Western allies 
should not become involved in smuggling arms to the Afghan rebels. A far 
safer course would be to leave that task either to China or to the sympathetic Is- 
lamic states that condemned Soviet actions at the Islamabad foreign ministers’ 
conference. U.S. officials say that they have no plans to help the rebels directly, 
on the sensible ground that the guerrillas have no chance against the Soviets. 

The U:S., with the support of its allies, would presumably be prepared to go 
to war with the U.S.S.R. over the Persian Gulf, which supplies 60% of the 
West's oil. A Soviet attack on Pakistan would be something else; it would, and 
should, be costly, from Moscow’s point of view, but would not necessarily lead 
to American or British intervention. Thus Washington’s present intention is to 
help Zia ward off Soviet border forays rather than arm Pakistan against a So- 
viet invasion—an eventuality that Western strategists do not think likely. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Soviet soldiers at Kabul Airport pushing military transport to make way for outgoing flight 


Moscow’s Defensive Offensive 








Nonstop attack against American “militarism” 


46 AAt no time since the height of the 

cold war has the cult of brute force 
been professed so openly.” An editorial 
in the New York Times? The Washington 
Post? In fact, the statement appeared last 
week in Pravda, which went on to de- 
nounce America’s “unprecedented mili- 
tarism” and “claims to worldwide su- 
premacy.” Adopting the time-proven 
tactic that the best defense is a strong of- 
fense, the Soviet press, radio and televi- 
sion conducted a nonstop rhetorical coun- 
terattack against mounting criticism in 
the U.S., Western Europe and the Mus- 
lim world of the U.S.S.R.’s invasion and 
conquest of Afghanistan. 

The main target of the Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign was “J. Carter” who, 
Pravda said, has stirred up “a militaristic 
chauvinistic psychosis in the U.S.,” with 
the assistance of his principal henchman, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. According to Mos- 
cow's Literary Gazette, the President's 
National Security Adviser is a “most de- 
jected conservative” whose “blind hatred 
for Russia is so great that its very ex- 
istence offends him.” These two villains 
were depicted as having long planned a 
return to the cold war and a policy of 
“brinksmanship.” The Soviet press ticked 
off steps in the alleged Carter-Brzezinski 
plot: rejection of SALT II, stalling at the 
troop reduction talks in Vienna, modern- 
ization of NATO’s nuclear missile force, 
rapprochement with Peking, and, finally, 
rejection of the Soviets’ “legitimate” in- 
terests in Afghanistan 





As a result of White House policy, 


“anti-Soviet hysteria is virtually raging in | 


the U.S.,” said Leonid Zamyatin, chief of 
the International Information Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee. Speak- 
ing on Soviet television last week, Zamya- 


tin declared that America’s “economic | 


and political blackmail” of the U.SS.R. 
stemmed from Carter’s desperate bid for 
re-election. “In order to score points as a 
presidential candidate, Carter decided to 
distract American attention from domes- 
tic problems by creating international 
tensions,” charged Zamyatin, who is one 
of President Leonid Brezhnev’s chief for- 
eign policy advisers. 

The Soviet press has insistently ar- 
gued that Moscow was obliged to send 
troops to rescue Afghanistan from “in- 
ternal subversion” by American intelli- 
gence agents and “threats of major ag- 
gressive operations” by the US., Britain 
and China. Washington's offer of military 
aid to Pakistan provided fresh justification 
for the conquest of Kabul. The aid pack- 
age, TASS claimed, was merely a U:S. ploy 
to provide the Afghan insurgents with 


| arms, thus turning Afghanistan into a 


base against the U.S.S.R. 


The Soviets have also launched a | 
“peace offensive,” aimed specifically at | 


driving a wedge between the U.S. and 
its Western European allies. Last week 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
and Bulgarian Foreign Minister Petar 
Mladenov called for a joint NATO-War- 
saw Pact “conference on military détente 
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and disarmament in Europe.” If NATO's 
approval last December of a US. pro- 
posal to deploy new medium-range nu- | 
clear weapons in Europe could only be 
canceled, said the two Communist For- 
eign Ministers, then talks could begin 
on reducing a comparable Soviet missile 
force. | 

The Soviets were plainly shocked by | 
resolutions of the 35-member Islamic con- 
ference in Islamabad. TASS denounced the 
declaration calling for removal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan as “gross inter- 
ference in the internal affairs” of that 
country. Casting about for an explanation 
of this massive Muslim repudiation of So- 
viet policies, TASS declared that the vote 
was the result of “arm twisting” by the 
U.S., which was seeking to distract at- 
tention from the “threat posed by the forc- 
es of imperialism and Zionism.” 

Ordinary Soviet citizens appeared to 
be bewildered by the censure and the 
sanctions being heaped upon their coun- 
try, reported TIME Moscow Bureau Chief | 
Bruce Nelan last week. Many expressed 
a deep fear of war. A characteristic com- | 
ment was: “Carter is going too far.” Sci- 
entists, artists and other intellectuals who 
treasure their links to the West, as well 
as the limited freedom deétente has 
brought them, feared that the iron fist 
would fall on them as a result of a re- 
newed cold war. The most openly ex- 
pressed emotion was anger at the USS. 
threat to withdraw from the Olympics. 
The Soviets appeared to take personal of- | 
fense at what they perceived as a blow to 
their country’s pride. One topic was not 
discussed: the presence of Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan. The fact that Soviet sol- 
diers are fighting and dying in Southwest 
Asia has become known only through for- 
eign radio broadcasts. There may be wide- 
spread worry about casualties, but if so it 
is expressed in silence. 


s for the Western protests over the in- 

ternal exile of Nobel Peace Prizewin- 
ner Andrei Sakharov, the Literary Gazette 
responded by blaming the famed dissi- 
dent’s downfall on the West. Addressing 
Sakharov’s supporters, the paper said: “By 
gratifying his inordinate vanity, you your- 
selves pushed him into the abyss of lies 
and slander into which he has fallen.” 

The Literary Gazette charged that 
Sakharov had “actively opposed détente 
and the peace efforts of the Soviet gov- 
ernment.” Despite hints that he might 
be tried for treason by continuing to 
speak out against official policy, Sakharov 
would not be silenced. In a written state- 
ment sent from his new home of exile 
in Gorky, he charged that the Kremlin 
had “launched a broad demagogic cam- 
paign aiming to strengthen its military 
superiority” in the world. The culmi- 
nation of this dangerous Soviet policy, 
said Sakharov, was the “invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, where Soviet soldiers are wag- | 
ing merciless war” against the people of 
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The Red Tide Ebbs and Flows 


or many Americans, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was only the latest 

in a long. and seemingly unbroken, string of Moscow-sponsored 
Communist takeovers. Between 1944 and 1948, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania. 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany all fell under Soviet con- 
trol, either by Soviet army conquest or political subversion. North Korea, which 
was occupied by Soviet troops, entered Moscow’s orbit in 1948, and China the fol- 
lowing year, after Mao Tse-tung’s armies swept across the country. Five years 
later, North Viet Nam became Communist, after the peasant armies of Ho Chi 
Minh humiliated the French at Dien Bien Phu. In 1960, Fidel Castro aligned 
Cuba with the Kremlin. The 1970s saw the emergence of Marxist, pro-Moscow 
regimes in Ethiopia, Angola, Mozambique, South Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia 

The tide has not flowed entirely in Moscow’s direction. In 1948, after Tito per- 
sisted in pursuing an independent policy, Yugoslavia was expelled from the Com- 
inform, the international alliance of Marxist-Leninist states headed by the 
U.S.S.R. China under Mao grew increasingly upset over Soviet “revisionism” in 
the early 1960s. All Soviet advisers were expelled, and since then relations with 
Moscow have varied from cool to hostile. Three other Communist countries are 
no longer dutiful Soviet satellites. Albania, from 1960 through 1978 a xeno- 
phobic bastion of Maoism in the Balkans, now scorns Peking, Washington and 
Moscow alike. Rumania, although economically and militarily tied to the War- 
saw Pact, since 1966 has tried to go its own way in diplomatic matters. North 
Korea tends to play Moscow and Peking against each other, seeking aid from 
both. 

In the Third World, Moscow’s losses have been almost as spectacular as 
its gains. Soviet influence in Indonesia collapsed with the army's assumption 
of power in 1966; Sudan crushed its own Communists in 1971, blaming Mos- 
cow’s Eastern European allies for a coup attempt; and Egypt threw out its 
Soviet advisers in 1972. Though nominally nonaligned, India tilted toward 
Moscow after Indira Gandhi signed a friendship treaty with the Soviet Union 
in 1971. So far, in her second rise to power, Gandhi insists that India will 
remain genuinely nonaligned. Somalia brusquely expelled the Soviets from its 
huge missile and naval base at Berbera in 1977 after Moscow backed Ethi- 
opia in the Ogaden War. 

Many Third World nations have discovered that the Soviets, for all their sup- 
port of revolution and liberation movements, can be uncomfortable, even un- 
pleasant, allies. They are generous with arms but stingy with other economic 
aid, and their advisers are often boorish “ugly Russians.” If nothing else, the So- 
viets are persistent, and they accept setbacks as only temporary. The Kremlin 
also has a word for regimes that have adopted Communism and the Moscow 
line: irreversible. 
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| hearing Kissinger tonight, I did not re- 


| posture that it will assume the monopoly 


| apparent dig at such frequent critics of 


Warning of War 


Kissinger: “We will resist” 





he rhetorical question was whether 

the West faced “the prospects ofa new 
war, not a cold one.” And Henry Kis- 
singer's answer to his own inquiry was 
grim indeed. “We must bring to a halt 
the Soviet geopolitical offensive,” he de- 
clared last week. “It must be stopped even 
in the Soviet interest.” If not. he said, the 
Western democracies may have to pay an 
even more fearful price than they did for 
failing to halt the rise of Hitler. Said Kis- 
singer: “In 1936 it would have been easy 
for the democracies to resist Hitler phys- 
ically, but psychologically it was not. Five 
years later ... they paid for their psycho- 
logical uncertainty with 20 million lives.” 

The setting for this warning was the 
picturesque Swiss town of Davos, where 
a select group of European businessmen 
gather each year to discuss the future with 
distinguished guest speakers. A number 
of listeners were profoundly shocked by 
the former Secretary of State’s message. 
Said one Austrian businessman: “Until 





alize how profoundly the mood has 
changed in America. It will take us some 
time to catch up with that mood.” 





he transatlantic gap in perception of 

the Soviet threat apparently con- 
cerned Kissinger greatly: some of the 
sharpest points of his speech—delivered 
from notes—were addressed directly to 
Europe. Said he: “I do not believe that Eu- 
rope in a period of danger can adopt the 


of conciliation, while America assumes 
the monopoly of defense. Europe has a 
vital interest that the policy we are now 
adopting succeed.” Kissinger also took an 


American policy as French President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing and German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt: “When the U.S. 
negotiates with the Soviet Union, some 
accuse it of condominium. When it re- 
sists the Soviets, it is accused of needless 
intransigence.” 

The former Secretary of State argued 
that the West still has both the economic 
power and the political vitality to fight 
back. Nonetheless, he went on, “the West 
has neglected for too long its military 
strength. Since 1962 the Soviet Union has 
increased its defense budget by 5% in real 
terms every year. The United States has 
not equaled those expenditures and Eu- 
rope has done even less.” 

Kissinger, who endorsed Carter's dec- 
laration that Soviet expansionism must 
stop, ended with an eloquent plea to his 
listeners to appreciate America’s global 
role—and its determination. “The Amer- 
ican people are a vital people. We will 
not be defeated without noticing it, and 
when we notice it, we will resist.” s| 
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MIDDLE EAST 


‘Progress and Protests 





| N ota bad start for a new boy. In his sec- 

ond tour of the Middle East since he 
was named President Carter's special en- 
| voy three months ago, U.S. Ambassador 
Sol Linowitz last week managed at least 
a minor breakthrough in the stalled talks 





for the West Bank and Gaza. With only 
four months left before expiration of the 
May deadline for a Palestinian autonomy 
plan, which Cairo and Jerusalem accept- 
ed in principle at Camp David, the Car- 
ter Administration has been anxious to 
speed up the pace of the negotiations. 
Reason: Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates regard the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
as a more troublesome source of Middle 
East instability than Soviet expansionism. 

In discussions with Linowitz at the Is- 
raeli resort of Herzlia, Egypt’s Prime Min- 
ister Mustafa Khalil and Israel’s Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg agreed on a number 
of low-level categories of responsibility 
that will eventually be exercised by a self- 
governing council representing Palestin- 
ian Arabs in the occupied territories. Lin- 


owitz happily declared that “very | 


significant progress” had been made in 

the negotiations. Nonetheless, Egypt and 

| Israel remain far apart on many key is- 

sues. Among them: security, control of 

| land and water, and the status of East 
Jerusalem. 

Moscow was also making its presence 

felt in the area. Soviet Foreign Minister 

Andrei Gromyko flew to Damascus to 


ALHIHOO WHYS 





Linowitz and Prime Minister Khalil 





The key issues remain unsolved. 


between Egypt and Israel on autonomy | 











Breakthrough for Linowitz, bitterness from Arafat 


shore up relations with Syrian President 
Hafez Assad, who could use the Krem- 
lin’s help to cope with his troubles. As- 
sad’s nine-year-old regime, dominated by 
the minority Alawite sect, has been chal- 
lenged for its repression and corruption 
by rightist Muslims; relations with neigh- 
boring Iraq have deteriorated, and Syria 
was the only major Arab state that stayed 
away from the Islamabad summit. 
Gromyko also conferred with Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, who remains bitterly dis- 
appointed that the U.S. will not negoti- 


ate with him and angry that Israel will 


not agree to creation ofa Palestinian state. 
There have been few incidents lately of 
P.L.O. terrorism; some observers think 
this is because Arafat hopes to play a more 
constructive role in the Middle East and 
have the P.L.O. recognized by a grateful 
Washington. Arafat's organization has 
been recognized by some 110 nations, and 
its $1 million-a-day budget is increasingly 
backed by contributions from individual 
Arabs and wealthy Palestinians, decreas- 
ing its financial dependency on Arab pet- 
rol powers. Last week, at his headquarters 
in Beirut, Arafat discussed these and oth- 
er matters with Chief of Correspondents 
Richard L. Duncan and TIME’s Abu Said 
Abu Rish. Excerpts from the interview: 


On the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan: 
“I think you should not have been so sur- 
prised. Events have been coming toward 
this for years. Now the U.S. wants to use 
this occasion to rally the Muslim world 
against the Soviet Union. And yes, you 
have done it. You and him [gesturing to- 
ward a picture of Ayatullah Khomeini). 
But the Muslim world is most concerned 
about Palestine and Jerusalem and you 
must remember that.” 

On the Islamabad conference: “You ral- 
lied the Muslim world to speak against 


| the Soviet Union, and they did that. But 


they insisted first on speaking of their 


| main concerns, which are of the Middle 


East and Israel. That is the big worry they 
all still have. I must ask why the Amer- 
ican computers cannot understand that 
and tell you that.” 

On the new Carter foreign policy: “The 
Russian bear is thirsty and he sees the 
water. Who can keep him from drink- 
ing? Perhaps he wants to drink oil. Who 
can keep him from this act? Oil is one of 
his targets. Don’t forget that you kicked 
him out of this area before, when he was 
in Egypt and when he was to take part 
in peace talks. Don’t be too surprised that 
he wants to come back.” 

On turmoil in the Islamic world: “It is far 
bigger than the Sunni and the Shi‘a. | am 
Sunni and he [gesturing to the Ayatullah’s 


picture] is Shi'a. But we get along. Shi‘a | “The Russian bear is thirsty.” 


and Sunni have existed together for hun- 
dreds of years and they did not fight. It is 
something bigger, something global. It is 
partly social and it has also to do with lib- 
eration movements and the aspirations of 
| the people of these countries.” 

On U.S. military power in the Middle East: 
“You cannot use Israel as your spearhead 
for bases. That is impossible. Israel has 
been a burden to you in the past, but now 
it is becoming a great burden. If you try 
to use Israel as your base in this area, the 
reaction will be too much. I am not talk- 
ing of Arab reaction but of Muslim re- 
action. You know how great that Muslim 
reaction is: you rallied it this week. If you 
try to use those bases you will lose ev- 
erything. You asked the Muslims to come | 
together against the Soviets, but they will 
also be together against you.’ 

On the U.S. and the P.L.O.: “I used to 
be a civil engineer. I know a little math- 
ematics. In calculus there is the odd num- 
ber. A differential equation has an odd 
number, and without that number there 
is no solution to the equation. You are at | 
| a crucial moment in your history. Why, 
at this most crucial moment, do you ne- 
glect the Palestinians, who are the odd 
number in the Middle East? If you rec- 
ognize Palestine, then the whole equation 
of the Muslim world will work for you. 
The problem will be solved. Why can’t 
your computers tell you this?” 

On American policy toward Israel: 

“When American interests are endan- 
gered, you have to talk about practical 
steps in dealing with Israel. Without an 
independent Palestinian state, the Amer- 
icans cannot convince the Arab states, or 
the Palestinians, to accept Camp David 
or Egypt or to go along with your a | 
in this part of the world.” 
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The P.L.O. chairman in Beirut | 
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Natural gas is the most efficient of all the major 
energies. And it gives you more for your money 


Modern gas heating units make gas even more 
efficient with new energy-saving features. 


That's something to keep in mind when youre 
shopping to replace your old gas heating system 
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Premier Demirel defending his austerity measures before a group of civil servants 


A Long, Hard Winter of Discontent 

















W hen Premier Siileyman Demirel 
took office in November, he warned 
his countrymen to brace themselves for a 
long, hard winter. Last week Turkey was 
quite literally shivering through one of the 
worst cold spells in 30 years. Largely be- 
cause of a lack of foreign exchange, the 
country had virtually run out of fuel oil, 
and thousands of homes and offices were 
without heat. As if that were not suffer- 
ing enough, Demirel chose the moment 
to introduce draconian new fiscal mea- 
sures, which one Western diplomat in 
Ankara called “the most significant eco- 
nomic step taken in Turkey since World 
War II.” 

One dramatic measure was yet anoth- 
er devaluation of the lira, this time by 
nearly 50%; since last January, the value 
of Turkey’s basic currency unit has fallen 
from 25 to the dollar to 70. Demirel also 
served notice on Turkey’s sluggish, over- 
manned state enterprises, which account 
| for more than half of the country’s indus- 

trial production, that they would have to 
operate under market conditions. Last 
year government payments for public sec- 
tor deficits accounted for one-third of the 
national budget and were a major factor 
in the soaring inflation rate. To raise for- 
eign exchange, eliminate shortages and 
speed up both production and investment, 
the Premier opened up hitherto closed 
sectors of the economy to foreign inves- 
tors, with a built-in guarantee against na- 
tionalization. The Turkish petroleum 
company lost its exclusive exploration 
rights, and restrictions against branch of- 
fices for foreign banks were lifted. 


program was an across-the-board rise in 
prices. The cost of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products shot up by 50% to 
100%, bank interest rates by 22%. “It's 
true that the new measures will produce 





Draconian new fiscal measures, but will they really help? 


The immediate fallout of Demirel’s- 





higher prices and therefore hardships,” 
said one government economist, “but in- 
flation was doing that anyway, so the sit- 
uation has changed little for the general 
public.” In truth, Demirel had to do some- 
thing—anything—to straighten out the 
economy. Inflation was approaching 
100%, foreign exchange reserves have 
fallen below $500 million, and the coun- 
try had virtually no credit standing in 
Western banking circles. 

“We did whatever we had to do,” 
Demirel told TIME Correspondent Ro- 
land Flamini last week. “The public will 
surely understand. The situation was very 
bad, the remedy must be very strong. If 
we take no decision to stop it, the god- 
dam inflation will go to 120% and 180%. 
If you don't take steps, it ultimately can 
destroy a society. Inflation makes the fer- 
tile land desert.” 


TT. new austerity program immediate- 
ly released about $300 million in loans 
and grants from the West that had been 
held up until Turkey gave proof of its fis- 
cal responsibility. The unanswered ques- 
tion is whether Demirel’s measures will 
really help in the long run. OPEC price 
hikes will soon add around $100 million 
more to the country’s monthly fuel bill of 
$150 million. State-run factories will be 
forced to choose between raising prices 
sky high or laying off thousands of work- 
ers—at a time when unemployment is al- 
ready running at 20%. The discontent of 
the jobless can only add to the tensions 
that have made political violence a way of 
life, with an average of eight to ten killings 
a day. Mindful of the military’s recent 
warning that it would move in unless ter- 
rorism is controlled, police last week ar- 
rested 98 suspect leftists in a four-province 
sweep. To little avail: in Istanbul, a leftist 
group set fire toeight banks. s 


| economist and political 


| only with the embassy militants but also 








First President 


Banisadr’s big mandate 





lected with an impressive 76% of the 
popular vote, a French-educated 
moderate last 
week became Iran’s President-elect. Al- 
though Abolhassan Banisadr, 47, will not | 
be sworn in until a national assembly is 
chosen next month, he is the first govern- 
ment official in the yearlong aftermath of 
Iran’s revolution to emerge with a decisive 
mandate for policymaking. 
Two months ago, Banisadr, then act- 
ing Foreign Minister, stepped aside when 
his proposal for a compromise on the re- 
lease of the American hostages was turned 
down by the Revolutionary Council. Thus 
his landslide victory over eight other can- 
didates raised hopes in Washington that 
the new President has enough maneuver- 
ing room to find a solution to the crisis. 
After his election, Banisadr warned 
that he would brook no interference to 
his authority either from clerical or sec- 
ular groups in Iran; he specifically warned 
the militants holding the hostages that he 
would not tolerate a “parallel govern- 
ment.” Under the circumstances, said a 
senior Western diplomat, “the students 
will sound ridiculous if they claim they 
represent the nation better than he does.” 
Banisadr has been one of the Aya- 
tullah Ruhollah Khomeini’s most trusted 
associates. Khomeini, who suffered a 
heart attack two weeks 
ago, called on all Irani- 
ans to support the Pres- 
ident-elect. Observed a 
foreign ministry official: 
“Khomeini has no time 
for revolutionary impet- 
uosity any more and is 
delighted at the election 
of a President he trusts.” 
Soft-spoken and 
contemptuous of revolu- 
tionary theatrics, Bani- 
sadr favors a mixed 
economy. He wants to 
raise the standard of liv- 
ing by government-sponsored agricultural 
development and decentralized small in- 
dustries rather than the grandiose projects 
promoted by the former Shah. In foreign 
affairs, he regards the superpowers as 
equally evil and favors a policy of 
nonalignment. 
Forging a stable government will not 
be easy. Banisadr will have to contend not 
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Banisadr 


with businessmen opposed to his quasi-so- 
cialistic policies and with the ambitious 
mullahs, whose power appears to be on 
the wane. But his devotion to Islam ap- 
peals to a huge Muslim constituency, and 
his goal of an egalitarian society is attrac- 
tive to the left. Above all, he clearly has 
the support of millions of Iranians who are 
just plain tired of revolutionary chaos. @ 
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Diabolic Plot 


France's warning to Libya 





“Ww are a popular committee that 
has come to free you from a dic- 
tatorial regime, and here are your arms.” 
This call to revolt was issued by 30 armed 
men who sneaked across the Algerian 
border early last week and made their way 
to the phosphate mining town of Gafsa 
(pop. 30,000) in central Tunisia. Joined 
there by 20 confederates, the invaders 
tried to seize Gafsa’s civil and military in- 
stallations. The local populace refused to 
join the insurrection, but it took Tunisian 





troops 20 hours to subdue the commandos. | 
The battle left 41 men dead and more | 


than 100 wounded. 
Tunisian Interior Minister Othman 
Kechrid accused Libya of launching the 


President Habib Bourguiba, 76. Though 

he did not mention Tunisia’s oil-rich east- 

ern neighbor by name, Kechrid clearly 
| had Libya in mind when he denounced 
“a neighboring state specializing in this 
kind of operation.” Premier Hedi Nouira 
| also accused Libyan Strongman Muam- 
mar Gaddafi of “a diabolic plot” to make 
it appear that Algeria was responsible for 
the attack. The Tunisians expelled the 
Libyan ambassador and withdrew their 
own envoy from Tripoli, a move just short 
of breaking diplomatic relations. 

Libyan authorities expressed “aston- 
ishment” at the Tunisian charges. But 
hostility and distrust between the two 
countries have been simmering ever since 
Bourguiba abruptly backed out of a 1974 
agreement to merge Tunisia with Libya 
| in a single Islamic Arab Republic. Ac- 

cording to Tunisian sources, Gaddafi con- 
tinues to harbor a deep personal resent- 
ment over the incident, and has supported 
several previous attempts to engineer 
Bourguiba's downfall. 

One consequence of the attack was the 
| sudden appearance of a formidable Tuni- 
sian supporter: France. The French keep 
a fatherly eye on many of their onetime 
colonies and protectorates in Africa: last 
year, for example, Paris dispatched troops 


bellion. Shortly after last week’s clash in 
Gafsa, three French Navy warships—a 
cruiser, a frigate and an escort vessel 
—slipped out of their Mediterranean base 
at Toulon. The government claimed they 
were headed for maneuvers near Crete, 
but officials suggested that the ships would 
first “show themselves” off the Tunisian 
coast. In addition, the French have appar- 
ently sent transport planes and helicop- 
ters to Tunisia. Washington reinforced 
Paris’ implicit warning to Libya against 
destabilizing Tunisia. The State Depart- 
ment announced that emergency short- 





term military aid to the country would | 


be forthcoming in light of its “urgent” 
situation ee 


attack in an attempt to overthrow ailing | 


to help Chad put down a Libya-backed re- | 





THE NETHERLANDS 

- 
End of a Reign 
Juliana prepares to step down 


“Everyone who is getting old is sooner 
or later confronted with the sober fact that 
powers diminish and that one cannot car- 
ry out one’s task as one used to, And then 
there comes a moment when it’s no longer 
justified to continue carrying out duties. I 
feel that the moment has come to resign as 
| your Queen.” 





ith those words, spoken in the in- 

formal, no-nonsense style that had 
endeared her to her subjects throughout 
a 31-year reign, Queen Juliana of The 
Netherlands told a national television au- 
dience that she would abdicate on her 71st 
birthday this April 30. The occasion for 
the surprise announcement; the 42nd 
birthday last week of Crown Princess Bea- 
trix, who will succeed her mother on the 
throne. 

Juliana’s abdication followed a prec- 
edent set by her strong-willed mother, 
| Queen Wilhelmina, who passed the crown 
on to her in 1948. From the beginning of 
her popular reign, Juliana combined a 
deep-seated sense of royal duty with an in- 
stinctive dislike of pomp and protocol. 
More matronly than regal in bearing, she 
would ride a bicycle and shop at open 
markets like any Dutch housewife. But 
she also took her job as constitutional 
monarch seriously, and occasionally even 
played an active political role. In 1977 
she reportedly delayed the formation of a 
new coalition government by insisting 
that the socialists be included 

The greatest challenges of her reign, 
however, came not from the political are- 
na but from troubles within the royal fam- 
ily itself. In the 1950s she nearly caused 
a constitutional crisis by her involvement 
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Queen Juliana, center, with Crown Princess Beatrix and Prince Bernhard 


help she had sought to cure her semibli 
youngest daughter, Maria Christina. A 
other shock came in 1964; although t 
House of Orange has been staunchly Pr 
estant for 400 years, Daughter Irene cc 
verted to Catholicism in order to ma) 
Carlos Hugo, an exiled Spanish prin 
Two years later, Crown Princess Beat 
caused a public outcry by marrying G 
man Diplomat Claus von Amsberg, w 
had served in the army of the Third Re’ 
and had been a member of Hitler You 
The bitterest blow of Juliana’s re! 
was the public disgrace of her husba 
Prince Bernhard, whose role in the Lox 
heed bribery scandal was exposed in 19 
Like other crises, the Lockheed afi 
brought out the iron in Juliana’s char 
ter. “Mammie,” as the family calls f 
fought like a lioness with then Prem 
Joop den Uyl, threatening to abdicate 
the spot if her husband were subjectec 
the humiliation of a public trial. After 
official investigation, Den Uyl agreed 
drop the matter on the condition t 
Bernhard resign from all official duties 
Ba“ and Juliana share a dislike 
the press, but otherwise the fut 
Queen differs considerably from 
mother. Despite an infectious grin tha 
perhaps her greatest charm, the rou 
faced princess tends to be cool, short-t 
pered and arrogant. As Beatrix her 
once admitted: “My mother is very 
tient. I'm not.” Relations between m« 
er and daughter have become strain« 
recent years, and the Queen once 
pressed the hope that increasing Eurc 
an unity might preclude the need fe 
future Queen Beatrix. Juliana, in fact, 
twice passed by suitable occasions to | 
the throne over to her daughter. Obse) 
Dame Christine Wttewaall van Stoetv 
en, an old friend of the royal fami 
“Beatrix runs the risk of being a 
too quick. But she'll learn to break 


| with Faith Healer Greet Hofmans, whose | habit.” 
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the sun. 
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vacationer. And the beau- 
ty of itis that almost 
any activity you choose 
is free, including any 
lessons youd like to take 
from our very qualified 
instructors 
Then again, if your 
idea of relaxation is a 
long walk along a pow 
derys 
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well, there's nothing to 
stop you from doing that 
either And you can relax 
even if you bring the 
Some Club Med 
resorts ever 
fully supervised Min 
Club* for chiidrer 
4 and up, So you Car 
really be free to make it 
your vacation 

One social activity 
that’s designed to 
please everyone is the 
lavish food Club Med 
serves up at every meal 
(with free wine at lunch 
and dinner). And, if you 
don't believe that the 
day's over just because 
the sun goes down 
every Club Med features 
free live entertainment 
and dancing every night 
of the week 

This year, take a 
vacation that'll really let 
you relax, no matter 
what your idea of relax 
ation might be. It all 
starts when you take off 
on a Club Med vacatior 
For more informatior 
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The new VW 
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There's never been a vehicle like 
our new Volkswagen Vanagon. It’s got the 
cargo space of a van. But, unlike a van, 
hacme lem tal=mereliilielam- tale muir-U-1ehle-leli ie 
of a luxury station wagon. That's why the 
VW Vanagon is the ideal family trans- 
relelae-ttie)amie)mial=mbci=10)-) 

Like a van, the VW Vanagon makes 
fey liarem-talemOlaliey-(ellalem=r-t) ara tale mu ar-lac| 
foy-lo Mi mer-lamel-lalel(-mm =i-1er- (Uo m Cnn ay 
VE Var-lecelamar-\manlele-mcelelaim lary ie(-m callie ance) 
full-sized domestic station wagons 

Like a station wagon, the Vanagon 
fe)ji=le-Mial-Madiale me) meeuilielaa-lalemaleliare| 
olUEViievmenr-lacmcolele|amcobilarem iam celel-\A-B\7- Lal 
A new aerodynamic design that's as 


“Compare these es 


of a Van with the best of a station wagon? 


functional as it is beautiful. Responsive 
e-le1.@laleme)ialielabci(cizialale mre) elela cer lea iL co) 
Urjel-1altielpmielm@-B-jislele)tammerelaligeli (sre malel = 
An ergonomically designed interior that 
makes driving as comfortable as riding 
And a spirited, electronically fuel- 
injected, two-liter engine that delivers an 
EPA estimated if7| mpg 25 highway 
estimate’ 

The new Volkswagen Vanagon. It’s 
the best of avan. It's the best of a station 
NYz-(e loam hG-Mlal=M(el=t-1Mr-lenli NU allel cmiels 
the 1980s. Test drive the Vanagon today 


timates to the estimated MPG of other 
peed, weather and trip length 
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When the networks tape a TV show, same brand of tape. Get Scotch Video- 
they demand top performance from cassettes. They’re specially formulated 
their video tape. The picture has to be and engineered to give you all the 


sharp and bright with 
brilliant, true color and 
sound fidelity to 
match. That’s why 
they all use ScotchS 

So if you want true 
color and sharpness 
from your home video 
recorder, there’s one 
sure way to 
get it. 
Get the 


color, the clarity, the brilliance, the per- 
formance your VTR can deliver. 





That's what you’d expect from Scotch. 
We invented video tape over 20 years ago, 
and we've been responsible for most 
of its technological advances ever since. 
... advances the networks use to show 
their true colors. 

To show your true colors, get 
Scotch Videocassettes. In both 
Beta and VHS formats. 















NOW-SPECIAL *4.00 REBATE OFFER. SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING DEALER. 





Ifonly everything in the 
world were this smooth. 
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Rich. Rare. Remarkably smooth. 




















Gulf is van pooling. 
Because one van is worth 1,000 gallons. 


“Every morning, 1,749 Gulf 
employees who used to drive their 
own cars to work now make the trip 
in vans,” says Gulf’s van pooling 
Program Administrator Ken 
Sawicki. “And the energy savings 
are really amazing. 


AAO 


® © 

— 
“Every van we operate saves 1,000 gallons of gas 
every 38 workdays.” 


“With 11 people to a van making 
an average daily round trip of about 
50 miles, we figure that each van 
saves 1,000 gallons of gasoline every 
38 working days. 

“With 164 vans now operating 
at fourteen Gulf facilities, we save 
4,164 gallons of gasoline every 
working day! Of course, van pool- 
ing isn’t the only way Gulf con- 
serves energy. We cut fuel consump- 
tion of our tank truck fleet almost 
13%, and of our eight refineries by 
20%, compared to 1972. 

“Energy conservation is a tre- 
mendous challenge, but we have to 
meet it if this country is ever to be- 
come less dependent on expensive 
imported oil in the future. It’s only 
reasonable that Gulf, as one of 
America’s leading energy producers, 
should work just as hard at being 
one of America’s energy savers. 

“We put together a how-to-do-it 
booklet to make it easier for other 
companies to start van pooling. rll 
be glad to send you a copy if you just 
write tome, Ken Sawicki, at RO. 
Box 2001, Houston, Texas 77001.” 


y oN 
= 
vat : , Gulf people: 
~ energy for tomorrow. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 







“ “I'm full-time o | 
Abend ton: 
driver. Here’s my group.” 














GUATEMALA 


Outright Murder 





A protest ends in tragedy 


ants from the troubled Guatemalan 
| province of El Quiché. As they entered 
the Spanish embassy in Guatemala City 


bearing machetes. Others, according to 
police accounts, were carrying pistols and 
Molotov cocktails. In short order, the em- 


dians announced that they would hold a 
news conference at noon. In another part 


Maximo Cajal y Lopez, Guatemala’s for- 
mer Vice President Eduardo Caceres 
Lehnhoff and onetime Foreign Minister 
Adolfo Molina Orantes. They immediate- 
ly ended their meeting to begin negoti- 
| ations with the intruders. As government 
security forces drew up in front of the em- 
bassy, the Ambassador called for their 
withdrawal, believing a peaceful settle- 
ment was in sight. 

As the noon hour approached, the 
Indians prepared to broadcast a doc- 
ument protesting army repression and 
the detention of fellow campesinos in 
their home province. “We are going to 
read our grievances,” said one. They nev- 
er got the chance 

Guatemala’s tough military regime 
responded with an attack that by week’s 
end was still sending shock waves 
throughout much of Latin America. Ig- 
noring the fact—Iran notwithstanding- 
that embassies are “foreign soil,” the gov- 
ernment ordered police to begin an assault 
on the Spanish mission. It started shortly 
after noon, bringing the frantic Ambassa- 
| dor and the former Guatemalan officials 
to an upstairs window in protest. “Please 





Spain's Cajal y Lopez after attack 


There were no hostages, only victims. 











here were 34 of them, Indian peas- | 


at 9:30 one morning last week, some were | 


bassy was peacefully occupied, and the In- | 


of the building were Spain’s Ambassador 














don’t enter!” pleaded the Ambassador. 
“We have immunity!” He was ignored. 
There were conflicting reports of what 
happened next, but one eyewitness 
claimed that the security forces “were 
hacking at the building to get in and get 
their hands on the peasants.” The Indi- 
ans apparently retreated to an inner room 


| where, according to Ambassador Cajal, a 


Molotov cocktail exploded, instantly en- 
veloping the building in flames. Witnesses 
claimed that the police did nothing to help 
the more than 40 people in the embassy. 
As a result, almost all the campesinos, the 
two Guatemalan dignitaries and two em- 
bassy staffers were burned alive. The 
Spanish Ambassador and one campesino, 
Gregoria Yuga Xona, managed to escape. 
The next day Xona was kidnaped from 
his hospital bed by a group of unknown 
armed men 


he Guatemalan government, moving 

quickly to issue its own version of 
events, claimed that its forces stormed the 
embassy at the request of the Spanish Am- 
bassador. “The terrorists sacrificed the 
hostages and immolated themselves after- 
ward,” read an official statement. The 
Ambassador vehemently denied the gov- 
ernment account, saying that the police 
attacked his embassy “with extraordinary 
brutality,” and that their behavior was 
“absolutely intolerable.” In Madrid, the 
Spanish government handed the Guate- 
malan Ambassador a stiff note declaring 
that the police had acted “in violation of 
the most elementary norms of interna- 
tional law.” In protest, Spain broke off 
diplomatic relations with Guatemala. 


particularly brutal in its suppression of 
peasant dissent. Usually, its actions 
against insurgent campesinos take place 
in provincial backwaters, thus escaping 
widespread attention. This time, however, 
the regime moved against a foreign em- 
bassy in the full glare of worldwide pub- 
licity. Said one diplomat in Mexico City: 
“It is worse than the Iranian hostage busi- 
ness. This is outright murder.” a 


HISTORICAL NOTE 
Mystery Money 


MacArthur got halfa million 





orregidor. 1941. General Douglas 








| of three of MacArthur's chief aides. Que- 
Guatemala’s military government is | 
regarded by much of Latin America as | 





MacArthur, having evacuated Ma- | 


nila before the onrushing Japanese invad- 
ers, fled to the island fortress that guards 
Manila Bay. Under bombardment there, 
he radioed appeals to Washington for 
help. No help could come. It was one of 
the darkest points of World War II in 
the Pacific. MacArthur talked of dying 
at his post. 

With MacArthur and the doomed 
garrison on Corregidor was MacArthur's 
old friend Manuel Quezon, 63. the first 
President of the Philippines. Quezon, suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, wanted a ship 


to evacuate him, but MacArthur said it | tillo: “We needed a hero.” = 
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MacArthur with Quezon on Corregidor 
A reward for “outstanding service.” 


was too risky. The U.S. War Department 
also wanted Quezon evacuated, but Mac- 
Arthur said it could not be done. 

On Jan. 3, 1942, Quezon issued an ex- 
ecutive order that $500,000 be transferred 
from the Philippine treasury in New York 
City to MacArthur's personal account; 
$140,000 was transferred to the accounts 


zon said this money was paid “in recog- 
nition of outstanding service” from 1935 
to 1941, when MacArthur served as Field 
Marshal of the Philippine armed forces 
On Feb. 19, MacArthur was notified that 
the funds had been transferred. The very | 
next day Quezon was put aboard a U.S 
submarine and taken to safety. (He died 
in the U.S. in 1944.) MacArthur himself 
was ordered to leave Corregidor soon af- 
terward. The garrison, he left behind 
fought on until it was overrun in May 
Carol M. Petillo, a Boston College as- 
sistant professor of history who discovered 
the long secret financial transaction while 
doing research for her doctorate, suggest- 
ed last week that there were “many lay- 
ers” to the story. “To call the money a 
bribe would be simplistic,” she said 
“President Quezon could have believed 
that he was acting in the best interests of | 
his countrymen, as perhaps he was.” 
As for MacArthur, it was against reg- | 
ulations for U.S. officers to receive pay- 
ment from foreign governments, but the 
rule could be waived for special advisers | 
like MacArthur if the War Department 
approved. Petillo found evidence that 
both President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of War Henry Stimson knew of Quezon's 
large payment to MacArthur and did 
nothing about it. MacArthur's eloquent 
communiqués from embattled Corregidor 
had made him a national hero. Said Pe- 
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London Fights Off Disaster 


A giant bulwark rises in the Thames as a flood barrier 


Driven by high winds and tides, the 
great surge of water spills over the embank- 
ments of the Thames River and sweeps 
across dozens of square miles of London, 
endangering countless thousands of people. 
More than a quarter ofa million homes, of- 
fices and factories in such low-lying areas 
as Westminster, Hammersmith, Lambeth 
and Southwark are inundated. In the 
streets, thousands of cars are left strand- 
ed. In central London, the underground is 
paralyzed, bridges and tunnels are closed. 
Hospitals struggle valiantly to maintain 
services, their task made all the more dif- 
ficult by power blackouts, loss of telephone 
service, contamination of the water supply 
and the difficulty of mobilizing rescue 
teams. The Houses of Parliament and New 
Scotland Yard stand in several feet of wa- 
ter. Total damages from the great Thames 
flood: more than $6 billion. 


CROSS SECTION OF BARRIER GATE 
>: > , | 


Ben Ure Sau ea” 
ww 





1. Normal position, flush with the river bed. 
2 Barrier gate rotating into place. 
3. Flood defense position, holding back the surge. 


his scenario is not the product of an 

avid Hollywood scriptwriter. It is 
a grim projection by British experts who 
know only too well that the apparently 
placid Thames can turn with little warn- 
ing into a terrifying torrent. To forestall 
the disaster that a “worst case” Thames 
flood would produce, British engineers are 
rushing to complete by the end of 1982 an 
extraordinary project: a giant, movable 
steel and concrete flood barrier that in 
normal circumstances will allow the pas- 
sage of large ships but rise up during flood 
threats to block the menacing waters. 

Lying upriver about 96 km (60 miles) 
from the North Sea, London has through 
history been swamped by the rampages of 
the Thames. During a flood in 1236, re- 
ports one chronicle, “in the great palace of 
Westminster men did row with wherries 
[small skiffs] in the midst of the hall.” In 


his diary entry for Dec. 7, 1663, Samuel 








Pepys wrote: “There was last night the 
greatest tide that ever was remembered in 
England to have been in this river: all 
Whitehall having been drowned.” As re- 
cently as 1978, the Thames came within 
30 cm (12 in.) of topping flood walls. 

For centuries, London and other com- 
munities along the lower Thames have 
been raising their embankments. After a 
sudden flood in January 1928 killed 14 
people, including four youngsters asleep in 
a Westminster basement, the walls along 
the Thames were elevated to more than 5 
meters (17 ft.) above the mean water lev- 
el. More recently, the height has been in- 
creased to nearly 6 meters (19 ft.). But 
even these towering embankments could 
not cope with an extreme combination of 
circumstances. While Thames tides nor- 
mally do not exceed 4.6 meters (15 ft.), the 
level can be pushed far higher by sudden 
onslaughts of water. In 1976, a 2.4-meter 
(8 ft.) surge was recorded on a low tide. If 
such a surge came atop one of the highest 
tides, it could raise the river to 1.2 meters 
(4 ft.) above the Thames’ embankments 





and cause, in the words of the Greater 
London Council, “a catastrophe for the 
capital on the scale of the Great Fire of 
London or the Black Death.” 

Surges result from a coincidence of 
meteorological conditions. One is a trough 
of low atmospheric pressure over the 
North Atlantic, causing the water to rise 
in a kind of hump. When this low moves 
southward into the North Sea powered 
by northerly gales, the hump is funneled 
into the Thames estuary. If the tide is ris- 
ing as well, the result can be a huge mass 
of water growing ever higher as the river 
narrows near London. 

To make matters worse, Britain is 
slowly tilting, apparently an aftereffect 
of the last great Ice Age, with the north- 
west of the country rising and the south- 
east sinking at about a foot a century. 
London, built on a foundation of clay, 
is settling even faster; and normal 








tides are becoming higher and at 

Because continuing to raise the walls 
along the Thames would cut off London’s 
view of the river and ruin the historic wa- 
terfront, government officials years ago 
began looking for another answer to the 
flood peril. In 1972, after weighing doz- 
ens of schemes, they settled on a novel sys- 
tem of floodgates proposed by Engineer 
Charles Draper, 47. The entire barrier, a 
§21-meter (1,710 ft.) structure, will span 
the Thames 14 km (8.5 miles) down- 
stream from London Bridge. It has ten 
openings, six of which are large enough 
to accommodate the more than 5,000 sea- | 
going ships that are expected to pass 
through each year. 

The gates in these larger openings 
are actually sections of cylinders, round- 
ed on one side, flat on the other, with a 
disc at either end. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they will lie flat-face up in 
rounded troughs planted in the riverbed. 
But if there is a threat of flooding, each 
of the gates will be rotated 90° by hy- 
draulic rocker arms, housed at either 
end inside well-designed piers (which re- 
semble the futuristic opera house in Syd- 
ney, Australia). The rotation raises the 
gates to a vertical position, turning them 
into five-story-high barricades against 
the rising waters. Though the gates weigh 





3,200 tons each, they can be raised in 
only 30 minutes. 

Now nearly two-thirds completed, the 
project is expected to cost more than 
$800 million. Additional flood defenses 
along the banks downstream (to contain 
the water blocked by the barricade) are 
expected to put the total tab of taming 
the Thames at more than $1.5 billion. 
Meanwhile, the Greater London Council 
is taking precautions against any flood- 
ing that might occur before the great 
Thames barrier is in place. With the 
onset of winter gales, the council is step- 
ping up distribution of instructions about 
what to do in case the waters begin to 
rise. Says one poster: “If you live, work 
or travel through the Flood Risk Area, 
you should learn the Thames Flood Drill 
now. Cut it out and keep it handy. We 
hope you'll never need it. There's a 1 in 
50 chance you will.” e| 
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Pigeon Talk 


A triumph for bird brains 





ntil a few years ago, humans could 
feel fairly smug about what was 
thought to be their unique ability to com- 


| municate with one another by using spo- 


ken language or symbols. Then psycholo- 
gists at the Yerkes Regional Primate 
Research Center in Atlanta taught two 
chimps named Austin and Sherman to 
“converse” by pushing buttons that dis- 
played various symbols. For probably the 
first time, two animals were communicat- 
ing by means other than their usual rep- 
ertory of gestures, grunts and squeals. 

It seemed like an extraordinary dis- 
play of chimp intelligence, but retired 
Harvard Psychologist B.F. Skinner was 
certain that creatures much lower in the 
evolutionary pecking order could be con- 
ditioned to communicate in a similar way. 
Now the famed behaviorist and two of his 
students have published convincing evi- 
dence in Science to support his controver- 
sial belief. 

Skinner, with Robert Epstein and 
Robert Lanza, set up an experiment in- 


| volving two white male pigeons whimsi- 


cally dubbed Jack and Jill. Kept in adjoin- 


| ing Plexiglas cubicles, the pigeons were 
| taught by Skinner’s conditioning tech- 


niques to recognize and depress keys that 
were identifiable cither by color or by 
words or symbols embossed on them. If 
they hit the right key with their beaks, it 
would light up and, as a reward, they au- 
tomatically got a little grain 


F 


initiate a “conversation” by depress- 


| inga key saying What color?Seeing Jack’s 


key light up, Jill would promptly peek be- 
hind a curtain in his own cubicle. There, 
hidden from Jack’s view, one of three 
bulbs (red, green and yellow) would light 
up. Having been taught to recognize the 


| color, Jill, moving back in front of Jack, 





would depress a key identified by a letter 
representing that color. If Jill correctly 
chose red, for example, by pressing the R 
key, the key would light up, and Jack 
would react by depressing a Thank you 
key in his cubicle. That would give Jill a 
few grains of feed. 

Eager for his own reward, Jack would 
then look back at the illuminated symbol 
key in Jill’s cubicle, recognize the R, and 
depress a red key in his cage. If he deci- 
phered the symbol correctly, he too would 
get some grain. The birds repeated the cy- 
cle again and again with 90% accuracy 
—sometimes for several hours. 

This somewhat satiric demonstration 


| that mere bird brains are capable of “talk” 


suggests to the Harvard team that it is be- 
havioral conditioning—not some unique 
characteristic of the brain—that enables 
pigeons, chimps, and even man, to learn 
symbolic conversation CF 


inally Jack became skilled enough to | 











Protesting teachers hoist target picture of Mayor Byrne during demonstration in Chicago 
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Cold Shutdown | 


Chicago's teachers walk out 





he thermometer read 10° F as 3,000 

teachers gathered last week in Chi- 
cago’s downtown Daley Center to jeer at 
politicians, bankers and the insolvent 
Chicago board of education. On one dem- 
onstrator’s placard was a photograph of 
Mayor Jane Byrne ringed menacingly by 
a bull’s-eye target. Snapped a teacher: 
“I'm too angry to feel the cold.” Others 
were out in the cold too: the city’s 473,000 
public school students. With most of their 
teachers taking part in what the 26,000- 
member Chicago Teachers Union called 
a “constructive lockout,” all but a hand- 
ful of the kids stayed away from their 
classrooms. All last week the nation’s 
third largest public school system (after 
New York and Los Angeles) remained 
virtually shut down 

The teachers took their action only 
after enduring four delayed paydays, in- 
cluding a payless Christmas recess. Joan 
Morgan, 35, a first-grade teacher, put it 
succinctly: “I’m not going back until they 
pay me all my money.” Early in the week 
that prospect seemed dim. On a local tele- 
vision show, the mayor, the president of 
the school board, the city’s top financial 
adviser, the head of the teachers’ union 
and a key city councilman—all of whom 
must cooperate to lead the school system 
out of financial chaos—engaged in a 
shouting match punctuated with name 
calling and charges of lying. The perfor- 
mance threatened to undermine further 
the credibility of the city’s leaders in the 
eyes of the financiers whose help is so des- 
perately needed. Said one distressed view- 
er: “The only hope for the schools is to 


| long as 90 days. By then, a long-term bail- 


| these cuts will almost certainly require 





get this tape destroyed before anyone from 
Moody's or Standard & Poor's sees it.” 

Despite echoing corridors and almost 
empty classrooms, School Board Presi- 
dent Catherine Rohter ordered the 
schools to remain open; otherwise, the 
cash-poor system would have been billed 
for unemployment compensation. But | 
pleas by board of education officials for 
parent volunteers to help with staffing 
were mostly unheeded. The few students 
who went to school watched movies or 
gathered in lunchrooms for daylong study 
halls, supervised by administrators. 
C.T.U. President Robert Healey advised 
parents: “Make plans for the week. Have 
your child read a book.” 

Later in the week the city council 
agreed to sell some $200 million in new 
financial notes, which should allow the 
board of education to meet past-due pay- 
rolls and fund school operations for as 





out plan, based on the anticipated sale of 
$500 million in new bonds, could be in 
place. Still, the future remains clouded by 
a demand of the newly created school | 
finance authority that the board of educa- 
tion, which has already cut $60 million 
from its $1.4 billion budget, slice an addi- 
tional $106 million by September 1981; 


teacher layoffs and salary renegotiations. 
Both moves are opposed by the C.T.U. 
Aw blamed by teachers for allow- 
ing the confused school crisis to drag 
on for eleven weeks, Mayor Byrne seemed 
to be in for more trouble when the city’s 
fire fighters walked out of contract ne- 
gotiations and announced to confused 
Chicagoans that they would call a strike 
but “continue to man some equipment.” 


Last week that was more than the teach- 
ers were willing todo a 
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Prudent and Responsible? 


Carter's program draws blasts from both Democrats and Republicans | 








“There are no economic miracles wait- | fully predicting that the slump “would be | ductivity, as measured by the output of 


ing to be performed.” largely over by midyear.” But that may | workers per man hour, declined by 1.6% 
prove optimistic. during last year’s fourth quarter and 
o declared Jimmy Carter last week Unemployment. By year’s end the num- | dropped .9% for the whole of 1979. That 

in his annual Economic Report to | ber of jobless is expected to climb by 1.5 | was only the second time since 1946 that | 
Congress. For a President plunging | million to almost 8 million, or 7.5% of | productivity had fallen for a whole year 


into an election year, the message was un- | the labor force, the highest level since 
| precedentedly candid: a 183-page cata- | February 1977. The rise is already under arter’s assertion that no forceful 

logue of woes, pain and frustration that | way: the Government reported last week new policy moves, miraculous or 
| contained a frank admission that the na- | that unemployment, which had been in otherwise, should be expected or 
tion was heading into a recession. It also | the 5.9% range for 17 months, jumped in | called for in the face of the gloomy facts 


made clear that Carter fully expected to | January to 6.2%. drew a burst of rebuttals. In making his | 
be campaigning for renomination and re- Inflation. Despite weak growth, price | demand for a six-month wage and price | 
election in a period in which inflation | pain will abate only slowly, if at all. | freeze and gasoline rationing to deal with 


would still be hung up in double digits and | Through the year, the rate is forecast to | the inflation and energy problems, Car- 
unemployment would be growing. But for | drop from today’s 13.3% to 10.4%, Even | ter’s fellow Democrat Ted Kennedy lam- 
all the President’s candor, the policy he | if that happens, the 1979-80 period will | basted the President for following ineffec- 
outlined in his message and the new bud- | go into the record books as the first peace- | tive “Republican economics.” Republi- 
get that preceded it were getting blasts last | time case of back-to-back years with dou- | cans,and a good many Democrats as well, 
week even from Democrats. Said Arthur | ble-digit inflation. took vigorous exception to Carter’s claim 
Okun, chief economic adviser to President The economy last week continued to | that his 1981 budget of $616 billion—in- 
Lyndon Johnson: “This is a program for | throw out confusing signals about the long | cluding a deficit conservatively estimated 
muddling through an election year. Itdoes | awaited recession, but the general trend | at $15.8 billion—is “prudent and respon- 
not make hard choices.” was underlying weakness. The index of | sible.” With considerable justification, 
As Carter himself conceded, the na- | leading economic indicators, which fore- | they charged that it was just the opposite: 
tion is suffering the kind of economic ills | tells business trends, was absolutely flat | an overfed package of programs that 
that demand hard choices. The outlook | in December, after pointing down in Oc- | could only help to fuel inflation further. 
for 1980, as set forth in the message: | tober and November; three months of As outlined in the budget and eco- 
recession. After growing by a paltry .8% | consecutive declines in these indicators is | nomic report, the Carter economic pro- 
| in 1979, the nation’s output of goods and | normally considered evidence of a com- | gram for this election year is one of fight- 
| services is expected to decline this year | ing slump. Steel and auto orders sank | ing inflation, but not too fiercely, lest the | 
by 1%. Administration officials tried to | sharply in December, but general factory | battle offend some members of the Ad- 
turn that lemon into lemonade by wist- | orders were up a surprising 1.3%. Pro- | ministration’s fragile coalition. The bud- 
























Treasury Secretary Miller, Budget Boss Mcintyre, Economic Adviser Schultze explaining the policy; Inflation Fighter Kahn — | 














| For all the austerity talk, the plan showed no hard choices, but rather a strategy of muddling through an election year. 
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The Show never ends 
on Miami beach. 








Miami Beach has become the winter 
escape for international travelers and 
value-seeking Americans. Besides being 
affordable, ours is the best-located 
tropical island in the world. We have 
the ocean on one side. And the fabu- 
lous attractions of South Florida across 
the bay. You can spend your vacation 
relaxing on our island’s 300-foot-wide 
beach, or fishing, or playing golf and 
tennis. Or you can enjoy incredible 
sidetrips. Visit the nearby Everglades, 
the Florida Keys, Miami's “Little 
Havana,” exciting Jai-Alai, racetracks, 
the Seaquarium, and other wonders. 
Then return to your “Beach” hotel 

in time for cocktails, dinner and a Show. 


ae 





Our free “Island Escape” tour folder 
describes how easy it is to enjoy a Miami 
Beach vacation. 4 days/3 nights or 8 
days/7 nights, complete with car and 
free Attractions “Bonus Book.” From 
$62 to $359 per person, double 
occupancy. Write Miami Beach, Dept. 
M2, 555 17th Street, Miami Beach, 
Florida 33139. Or see your travel agent. 


Miami Beach. 
America’s 
international 
playground. 








“Seotctrand water.” | 





If you like fine Scotch, you’lllove delicate. 


light, imported Jameson Irish. The dedicated Scotch drinker 4 
Try a glass of Jameson Irish the way will instantly appreciate this flavor 

you would your favorite Scotch. With difference. 

water. Soda. On the rocks. Though it may take a little time 
You'll notice how much it tastes like getting used to saying, “Jameson Irish 

fine Scotch—only lighter and more and water, please?’ 


Jameson. World’s largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 


80 PROOF + CALVERT DIST CO.. N.YC 


P.T. Prissy was in a pickle. On Monday, his 
ex-wife refused to settle. On Tuesday, his house 
jer=re fe lam (ok -11(-m@)an'\'(-10ls|-11e(e) Mall eles Biele 
alisamioMei(-1elamelli Mal ae(-1) am @lamlalvlgielel Milas 
I.R.S. cleaned him out. On Friday, P.T. Prissy 
knew what he needed —RENOvation! 


Minutes later he was ; — 


folaNe)a\- Me) Mel,-1au10)8) 

rololl WAilrelali Mok ia-mal-\ mgersaiusle bi ersmere|e)iielke)| 
atm MN OL) Me) Mial-melige)(olal-mal-morelUlelalm cele] 
lasle}(ol@jielel-miale\ i; welsleMiNi-mcellslece\Wa cele)! 
Wreli-la) d[-leRelaliallelslem\-.eRelslelale)telelele|-1eke! 
lnalol¥lal(oliam-j(e) oli olelalal—eR(e)mele)lenelale| 

fo)[o=le Mt -MUlalo(-1m ole ame lia-re mare Ul(- Moll] yiac= 
and did the town with Lady Luck 


With over 100 night spots 
fo) Tilale Malolabe jie] oe loiilela) 
P.T. soon felt very. 

very Chipper 


Post script | | 3 
Prissy's ex did not settle; his house collapsed 
folUldislomoR(o) aelvlollmal ae) om elon Beles (od. -11 
folaloMal-Mal-/-1@(-}imel- ilk 
Come let Reno RENOvate you! 


First, P.T. made a big splash 
at Tahoe. then he left his mark 
on the ski slopes 


Like some 10 million 
visitors every year 
P.T. Prissy is now 
enjoying a whole 
new stage of life! 


v 
be 
On vacation or convention—it'll happen here! 
Reno/ Sparks Convention Authority 
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Here's the latest 
‘business suit’ for our 
blast furnace operators. 
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Flame retardant 
jacket and pants, highly 
reflective coat, safety 
glasses, head protector, 
hood and face shield, safety 
shoes with metatarsal guards 
and protective gloves. It has 
to be one of the world’s most 
expensive business suits. 
But you just can’t put a price tag 
on your concern for people. 
From our very beginnings 
as a corporation, safety has always 
been first at U.S. Steel. 
We pioneered safety equipment 
and procedures—in every job, in 
every plant—which have helped our 
people compile an unparalleled record 
of safety, not only for the steel industry, 
but for any industry. In fact, many of 
U.S. Steel's safety practices have been 
adopted by other safety-conscious com- 
panies. 
We're convinced our concern for the 
well-being of all our employees is the best 
investment we can make in their futures. 


And in ours. 
Concern. 
It's one of our 


strengths. 
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get proposes increases in both de- 
fense and social outlays. Spending 
on the military is to rise by $15.3 bil- 
lion, or 3.3% after inflation. But 
spending on “butter” will also rise; 
there will be $5.2 billion more for 
housing subsidies, for example, and 
$2 billion in additional funds for 
youth unemployment programs. 
The budget suggests only a token 
$9.7 billion in reductions, most of 
which are expected to be rejected 
by Congress. Complains Repub- 
lican Alan Greenspan, chief eco- 
nomic adviser in the Adminis- 
tration of President Gerald 
Ford: “In conditions such as 
these, business-as-usual on 
the non-defense side is irre- 
sponsible. The budget is 
much too inflationary.” 


Source: Data Resources 
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The budget also rests on a 
very unstable financing foundation of 
spend high and tax high. The real tax bur- 
den on individuals and corporations is ex- 
pected to increase by more than $50 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year starting Oct. 1. The 
President holds out the possibility of a re- 
duction later this year if the economy 
weakens sharply and unemployment 
soars. Many economists agree with Car- 
ter’s decision to bypass a tax cut now. 
Alice Rivlin, director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, told a House committee 
that “such a simple prescription” would 
worsen inflation. But a cut may prove po- 
litically irresistible, if the backlash from 
the highest level of taxation since World 
War II grows. 

Congressional leaders pointedly crit- 
icized the President for failing to fulfill 
his 1976 campaign promise to balance the 
budget this year. Oklahoma’s Henry Bell- 
mon, ranking Republican on the Senate 
Budget Committee, charged that the new 
budget would “worsen our inflation prob- 
lem.” The committee chairman, Maine 
Democrat Edmund Muskie, praised the 
Administration’s candor about the like- 
lihood of a recession, but added: “I must 
confess disappointment that the proposed 
budget does not show a balance.” 

Although the deficit will be inflation- 
ary enough even if it stays close to Car- 
ter’s $15.8 billion forecast, critics worry 
that it could rise much higher. For one 
thing, the 3.3% hike in military funds was 
decided upon before the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan; congressional hawks are 
already saying that the defense proposals 
should be increased. In any case, the Car- 
ter record on holding down budgets, for 
all the Administration’s talk of austerity, 
is poor. Under the 1980 budget, which is 
in effect through next September, spend- 
ing will rise at least $32 billion above the 
original projections; the deficit, originally 
forecast as $29 billion, has expanded to 
$40 billion. It is only because 1980 spend- 
ing has grown so markedly that Carter 
can claim that his 1981 budget is “vir- 
tually level” with the present one. 

Another aspect of Carter-nomics that 
drew fire last week was National Secu- 





| rity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski’s asser- | 


tion that defense spending 
because previous Republican Administra- 
tions had neglected it. In a letter to the 
Wall Street Journal, former Ford Aide 
Brent Scowcroft noted that Carter has ac- 
tually cut the defense outlays projected 
by President Ford by $38 billion since 
1977: he has also canceled the B-1 bomb- 
er. shelved the neutron bomb and slowed 


“Even in an election year there ought to 
be some limits to the manipulation of his- 
tory for partisan purposes.” 

The President’s program is weakest, 
however, on inflation. Anti-Inflation Czar 
Alfred Kahn is now left with little more 
than a hope and a prayer. Since the bud- 
get remains in the red, the burden of fight- 
ing higher prices falls ever more heavily 
on the Federal Reserve and its policy of 
tight money and high interest rates. The 
inflation struggle received another set- 
back in January, with the recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Pay Advisory Com- 
mittee that the Administration’s wage 
guidelines be increased from 7% to a 
broader 7.5%-to-9.5% range. 

















“This chart shows the economic pie—" 
























work on the MX missile. Said Scowcroft: 
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Carter’s economic message 
stressed the importance of stopping 
the spillover of 1979's inflation into 
higher wages, which would turn the 
price spiral up another notch. Yet 
the new standard was an invitation 
for steeper wage settlements this 
year and more inflation later. 

In answering charges that his 
anti-inflation policy has not 
worked, the President has adopted 
a blame-it-all-on-OPEC strategy. 
Two weeks ago Carter said: “All 
the increases for practical purposes 
of inflation rates since I have been 
in office have been directly attrib- 
utable to increased OPEC oil prices.” 
Aides quickly admitted that the 
President had misspoken and that 
OPEC was not the sole cause of in- 
flation. But last week Economic 
Adviser Charles Schultze was again 


had to go up | using the OPEC alibi and blaming price 


problems on “oil-led inflation.” 
f last year’s 13.3% inflation, only 
2.2% was traceable to OPEC price 
rises (see chart); this year, says Sara 
Johnson, senior economist at Data Re- 
sources Inc., that number may rise to 3% 
An equally important factor in inflation 
has been the Administration’s self-inflict- 


ed economic wounds: the rise in the min- | 


imum wage from $2.30 to $3.10 per hour; 
$132.1 billion worth of deficit spending 
in the past four budgets; encouraging the 
Federal Reserve to follow an casy-mon- 
ey policy; and the “cheap dollar” tactic 
that fostered the buck’s 28% fall. against 
the West German mark since Carter's In- 
auguration. The economic report conced- 
ed that since 1976 the underlying infla- 
tion rate, independent of all temporary 


| factors like oil and food price increases, 


has risen by some 3%, to about 9% 

Carter aides figured a 15% to 20% 
run-up in oil prices as part of their 1980 
forecast. M.LT. Oil Economist Morris A 
Adelman argues that OPEC has adopted 
a tactic of “permanent brinkmanship,” 
which will keep the oil supply just short 
of world demand, while continuing to 
raise prices. The U.S. must fight back by 
substantially cutting consumption But 
Adelman fears that “our national rhet- 


oric is balanced by our reluctance to do | 


anything.” 
The Administration's election-year 


| economic policy attempts to please most 


of the voters most of the time by avoid- 
ing the difficult choices among defense 
and social priorities. By trying to have 
both, it is likely to ensure only higher 
prices and lower growth. During the 


twelve years that inflation has been build- | 


ing up, Presidents have looked for pain- 
less, quick solutions that would get them 
past the next election. Carter now antic- 
ipates that national attention will remain 
focused on foreign concerns and off in- 
flation. Says Economist Okun: “The Pres- 
ident is running for re-election as mili- 
tary Commander in Chief. He has good 


reason to hope that nobody pays much at- | 
ca 


tention to the domestic economy.” 
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| covery from the disastrous losses that 


| Iran and Afghanistan, a sense of di- 


Corp., the large St. Louis—based defense 
rp B 


Bullish Round 1 for Investors 


But how long will the stock rise and trading surge last? 


ccording to Wall Street folk wisdom, 

whichever direction the market takes 
during January will pretty much 
indicate its heading for the year as a 
whole. By that standard, which has tend- 
ed to be surprisingly accurate over the 
years, 1980 ought to be bullish for in- 
vestors. During the month that ended 
last week, every significant measure of 
investment activity on the nation’s two 
largest stock exchanges rose handsomely, 
and trading volume soared into orbit 

Not only did the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average of 30 of the nation’s 
leading companies climb by a re- 
spectable 51 points, to 876 on Jan. 31 
(it closed on Friday, Feb. 1, atan even 
higher 881), but broader measures of 
investor interest in stocks also 
showed gains. The New York Stock 
Exchange composite index, which 
tracks the prices of 1,500-plus Big 
Board companies, climbed by a solid 
6%, while Standard & Poor's widely 
watched index of 500 major U.S. cor- 
porations rose almost as much. 

The really eye-popping gains 
came on the trading volume that built 
up during the month, as day after day 
the number of shares that changed 
hands soared past 50 million. By 
month’s end the total stood at a stag- 
gering 1.2 billion shares, far surpass- 
ing the August 1978 record of 865 
million. The American Stock Ex- 
change also set a trading record, with 
206 million shares moving across its 
own ticker during the month. 

Why all the excitement in the 
stodgy old stock market, which has 
yet to make a really convincing re- 


followed the go-go years of the late 
1960s? Wall Streeters had no end of 
bullish answers, but mostly they 
boiled down to a growing feeling 
among investors that the nation’s 
psychological funk has bottomed out 
and that under the spur of events in 


rection and purpose is finally begin- 
ning to emanate from Washington. 
Says Howard Stein, chairman of the 
Dreyfus Fund, a leading mutual fund in- 
vestment firm: “There is always a psy- 
chological lift from a crisis, and people 
rise to the occasion.” Harold Ehrlich, 
chairman of the Bernstein-Macaulay in- 
vestment advisory service, cites a spread- 
ing conviction that * ‘the country is mov- 
ing again, and that means more inflation, 
more income. more corporate profits and 
higher stock values.” 

Not surprisingly, defense-related 
stocks were among the month's biggest 
winners. Shares of General Dynamics 





conglomerate, which is heavily involved 
in everything from shipbuilding to jet- 
fighter construction, jumped 8% points, to 
80%. Eager investors also gobbled up 
stock in Boeing Co., another major de- 
fense contractor, which rose from 50% to 
65%. Shares of Lockheed Corp. have 
climbed sharply as well, as have those of 
Raytheon, a leading missile manufactur- 
er. Large advances were posted by count- 
less smaller electronics and semiconduc- 





tor firms, which routinely do much 
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easily force the Administration to re- 
TTL consider its refusal to impose wage 
and price controls; such a move, or 


investors. Instead of buying shares in 
companies or mutual funds, in the past 
year or so they have been investing in so- 
called money-market funds, which buy 
short-term securities such as 90-day Trea- 
sury bills and pay fat dividends of at least 
12%. In the past year, the assets of those 
funds have swelled from $10.9 billion to 
$45 billion, which is nearly equal to the as- 
sets of the great mutual funds. 

To date. the market's big spenders 
have been cash-rich institutions such as 
pension funds and the trust departments 
of banks, More and more their managers 


are coming to regard stocks as good long- | 


term bets. For one thing, at their present 
depressed values, at least some blue-chip 
companies are paying dividends of any- 

where from 7% to 10%, making them 
b | increasingly competitive with top- 
quality bonds: utility stocks are of- 
fering yields of up to 12%, neck and 
neck with the money-market funds 
themselves. 

If small investors begin to decide 
that stocks could be a good hedge 
against inflation, as they were consid- 
ered to be before the economic ravag- 
es of the 1970s, share prices might 
really soar. Indeed, with prices of pre- 
cious metals at astronomical heights 
and real estate becoming a million- 
aire’s game, stocks are looming up as 
just about the only investment play 
still within reach of ordinary people. 
Says Sidney Lurie, market analyst for 
Josephthal & Co.: “We believe that 
the broad stock-price trend is up- 
ward, that the boom in collectibles is 
ending, and that the boom in com- 
mon stock is just beginning.” 

What could kill January’s new- 
born bull? Analysts fear that another 
leap upward in inflation could all too 


frighten away investors. Likewise, 
further inflation could force the Fed- 


j even the threat of it, would discom- 
— bobulate business so badly as to 
y N 


21 


TIME Chart by Nigel Holmes 





defense-related subcontracting work. 
Companies involved in natural re- 
sources also performed well. In the past 
two weeks, as one big oil company after 
another posted hefty fourth-quarter prof- 
its, their stock prices leaped daily. Dur- 
ing January, Exxon was up 5%, to 60%, 
Mobil rose 3%, to 58%, and others racked 
up equally impressive rises. Coal, timber 
and copper producers, which like the oil 
companies deal in irreplaceable or deplet- 
able assets, also showed strong gains. 
However, the surging prices do not 





seem to have caught the attention of small 





eral Reserve to push up interest rates 
further and thus deepen the recession 
that even the Administration is now 
| | forecasting for this year. That in turn 
BS ald cut into corporate profits and 
send stock prices tumbling. Last 
week, in fact, a momentary sell-off 
actually erupted when rumors circu- 
lated that the Fed was planning to raise 
interest rates again. 

For all that, Wall Streeters are be- 
ginning to echo a certain heady confi- 
dence that the sorry 1970s had seemed to 
drain away almost entirely. Says Wall 
Street’s Lurie: “I think people in this busi- 
ness have forgotten just how much fun a 
bull market really is. To me, all those ra- 
tionalizations not to invest are pointless. 
We've come through ten years of bad 
times, this is an election year, the start of 
the 1980s, a big era, and it’s going to be a 
big market.” a 
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“Us Tareyton smokers 
would rather 
than fight!” 


Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn't 4p “ 
have Tareyton’s activated Lave ylon Cy 
charcoal filtration. i 
There is no substitute for : 
Tareyton lights flavor. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Sun Salons 
Selling that Acapulco gold 


| peng to its promoters, the hottest 
new franchise field around now is 
tanning clinics. These are shops equipped 
with ultraviolet-lighted booths and prom- 
ising that regular sessions of 60 seconds 
or more will give winter-wan patrons a 
healthy summer glow. At least a dozen 
outfits bearing such names as Tantalize, 
Tantrific Sun and Tan Four Seasons have 
opened scores of the indoor bronzeries in 
the past twelve months. 

The idea was born 18 months ago in 
Searcy, Ark. (pop. 11,000), when three en- 
trepreneurs converted half of an old house 
into the first tanning clinic. After word 
of the bright idea got around, other en- 
trepreneurs picked up on it, and investor 
money began to flow. In a typical deal, 
three lawyers, two doctors and a stock- 
broker in Massachusetts spotted a news- 
paper ad placed by Cincinnati’s Sunburst 
International and decided to pool $100,- 
000 to buy a four-clinic franchise. Despite 
their 300 days of sunshine a year, Cal- 
ifornians are particularly hot for store- 
bought bronze: one Plan-a-Tan clinic in 
Orange has enrolled 2,100 members since 
it opened in August. 

Franchises cost up to $35,000. The 
companies provide the equipment and 
décor, which is often early Gilligan’s Is- 
land: rattan and white wicker furniture, 
palm trees, sometimes thatched roofs on 
the tanning “huts.” Operators charge cus- 
tomers $35 and up for a series of 20 vis- 
its, and $125 or more for a year’s unlim- 
ited tanning. A few offer $500 life 
memberships. Franchisers talk enthusias- 
tically about the clinics’ profit potential, 
which they say is especially good because 
the overhead is low and there are no prod- 
uct costs. Some operators have done well, 
but others have not. A Memphis couple 
bought four Tantrific clinics for a total of 
$60,000 in January 1979. They cleared 
$16,500 in profits on the first one that 
they opened, but the others did less well, 
and by December they had sold all of 
them back to Tantrific for their initial 
$60,000 investment. 

A typical stand-up booth is about 
three feet square and lined with reflectors 
and Westinghouse lamps of varying 
lengths that look like fluorescent lights 
but emit an average total of 560 watts of 
long- and medium-frequency ultraviolet 
rays. Unlike the infra-red sun lamps used 
at home, these lights give off very little 
heat. Doctors have long used them to treat 
serious skin conditions; the franchisers 
have merely put them in tanning booths. 
One minute under the lamps is said to 
equal an hour in the summer sun; some- 
times ten visits are needed before the “sun 
worshiper” starts sporting that January- 
in-Acapulco look. Customers may wear a 
bathing suit or take their rays in the buff. 

Clinic operators provide eye-protect- 
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ing goggles and take some precautions 
to see that patrons do not get burned. Cus- 
tomers fill out cards describing their sen- 
Sitivity to the sun; people with obvious 
skin problems such as psoriasis or por- 
phyria are supposedly turned away. 
Booths have timers that turn off the lamps 
after a set period, typically one to five 
minutes, though dedicated tanners with 
hides that can take it may stay up to 
15 minutes. 

Except for the obvious risk of sun- 
burn from overexposure, medical spe- 
cialists see no immediate danger from 
such tanning. But, cautions Madhukar 
Pathak, research professor of dermatol- 
ogy at Harvard Medical School, “we don’t 
know the long-term effects of exposure 


An indoor tanner getting bronzed 
Bring your own fig leaf. 


to ultraviolet lamps.” He warns that pro- 
longed use of the lamps found in most clin- 
ics may cause skin cancer in fair-com- 
plexioned people. Although this is usually 
treatable, the aging and wrinkling of the 
skin that also come from too much ex- 
posure are irreversible. Those who do 
not use goggles risk developing cataracts. 
As of next May, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration will require clinics to post 
warnings of these hazards. 

The operators are unperturbed. Says 
Deborah MacLean, manager of the So- 
larium Suntan Center in Worcester, Mass: 
“Look, there are no guarantees in life 
—you just do it in moderation.” But she 
does caution those who bronze in the al- 
together that “anything exposed could 
burn,” and suggests that they bring their 
own fig leaves. = 
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Flat Tires 


Catching Detroit's disease 


EE“ in January, Chrysler, the U.S.’s 
ailing No. 3 carmaker, closed its ag- 
ing, inefficient Dodge assembly plant in 
Hamtramck, Mich. Two weeks later, Uni- 
royal, the No. 4 rubber company, an- 
nounced plans to shutter one of its oldest 
tiremaking factories, a 74-year-old mau- 
soleum just south of 
Hamtramck on De- 
troit’s Jefferson Ave- 
nue. The timing of | 
the closings was coin- | 
cidental, but it did 
serve as a stark re- 
minder of how quick- 
ly a slump in the car industry can affect 
its many suppliers. 

Especially the tire producers. The 
same worries about long gas lines and 
soaring fuel prices that have clobbered 
auto sales have also pummeled the rub- 
ber companies. Tire sales are declining, 
adding to already bulging inventories 
built up last summer in anticipation of 
an industry-wide United Rubber Workers 
walkout. Shipments were off 8.5% in 1979 
from 1978's 205.6 million, and the indus- | 
try finished the year operating at only 
65% of capacity. The slowdown in new 
car sales is only part of the problem. Be- 
cause people are driving less and are 
switching to smaller cars that do not wear 
down tires as fast as Detroit's fading di- 
nosaurs, the replacement market has gone 
flat. Result: tire sales are now creeping 
ahead by an estimated 2% annually—at 
a time when the companies need much 
cash to deal with two big problems. 








ne is inflation. It costs 18% to 20% 

more to make a tire this year than 
last; the prices of synthetic rubber and 
other petroleum-based products helped 
boost the bill for raw materials by 20% 
to 25%, and the new union contract signed 
last July could push labor costs up by as 
much as 40% over the next three years. 
dustry was suffering from its slowness in 
the early 1970s to make radial tires. 
the long-lasting tires, notably Michelin, 
to seize 7% of 
Then, after the GOODFVEAR 
domestic firms 
by their very durability. Radials, which 
now account for about half of all tires sold 
or about twice as long as conventional 
bias-ply tires. While they cost more than 
placed as often. 

The smaller companies have suffered 
July, IRI of Louisville, Ky., the littlest tire 
manufacturer, filed for bankruptcy; it was 








But even before the cost crunch hit, the in- 
This allowed the foreign pioneers of 

the U.S. market. 

Started producing radials, they were hurt 

in the US., can be driven for 50,000 miles, 

bias-plys, radials do not need to be re- 

most from all these developments. Last 
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followed soon by Ohio’s Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber (1978 sales: $112 million). Be- 
fore the year was over, Indiana’s Mc- 
Creary Tire & Rubber ($50 million) had 
stopped making passenger-car tires. 

The five largest firms—Goodyear, 
Firestone, BF Goodrich. Uniroyal and 
General Tire & Rubber—which account 
for the bulk of 


° the industry's 
| BFGoodrich| daily output 


tires, are having 
a rough time in the tire business too. The 
hardest hit has been Uniroyal, target of a 
40-day walkout last summer that cost it 
an estimated $42 million in forgone sales. 
The strike helped convert a slender 1978 
profit of $5.9 million on sales of $2.7 
billion into a 1979 loss that may exceed 
$9 million. The most heavily debt-bur- 
dened of the companies, Uniroyal is also 
dragging around a $520 million unfunded 
vested pension liability, which is equal to 
more than 80% of its net worth. 

For five years Uniroyal has been car- 
rying out a rigorous program of merge 
and purge; by June it had axed 20 busi- 
ness units, accounting for $845 million in 
sales. Among them: its European oper- 
ations and the domestic footwear division 
known for its Keds brand. Two weeks ago 
Chairman David Beretta acknowledged 
that “our U.S. tire losses 
are more than offsetting 
profits from our healthy 


GENERAL non-tire operations,” 
And Uniroyal an- 
TIRE nounced that it would 


‘irestone 





close two of its five tire- 

making facilities, the 
plant on Detroit’s Jefferson Avenue and 
one in Chicopee Falls, Mass., laying off 
3,300 employees. Since 1975, the compa- 
ny’s work force has been cut by 25,000, 
to about 38,000 today. 

Uniroyal executives say that the firm 
is now stripped down and ready to face 
the 1980s, Industry observers say the 
stripping could cut the company’s mar- 
ket share from 12% to 8%, but Uniroyal 
disagrees. It plans to prevent any erosion 
by increasing the capacity of its Eau 
Claire, Wis., plant and by going to seven- 
day production at the two remaining 
plants, both of them modern. The com- 
pany supplies 30% of General Motors’ 
tires, and GM is likely to remain a loyal 
customer. The non-tire divisions, includ- 
ing agricultural chemicals and rubber and 
plastic products, account for 47% of sales 
and are doing well. Indeed, some experts 
say Uniroyal 
may even make 
a small profit 
this year. But 
some Wall Street 
observers believe that Uniroyal should 


| eventually get out of the tire business, 


where, in the words of Analyst Harry Mil- 
lis of McDonald & Co., a Cleveland-based 
research firm, it “is losing its shirt.” Hav- 
ing already cast aside a lot of weak op- 
erations, the tiremen are betting they will 


| lose no more. a 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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Turning Off the News Spigot 


r or the past ten or twelve weeks, news has been coming out of the spigots in 
full force—a steady flow of news about Iran, Afghanistan, the 
Olympics, Iowa and New Hampshire. What happens when one of the spigots 
gets turned off? 

Last month Iran expelled about 90 U.S. reporters, photographers and tech- 
nicians. An Iranian official thought the action might quiet American tempers 
and “help the situation as a whole.” Certainly it’s some relief to be spared the 
nightly sight of camera-conscious Tehran mobs who seem to have nothing else 
to do but shake their fists on cue and rant against America. In a sense, what is 
missing is not news but staged photo opportunities. Early in the Iranian crisis, 
John Chancellor of NBC had worried about getting those demonstrators off TV, 
fearing a “possible wave of jingoism” in this country, but it never surfaced. 
Now that Iranian demonstrators have no cameras to show off in front of, New 
York Times Reporter Bernard Weinraub concludes that Americans still seem 
concerned about the hostages. But, as he quotes Bill Leonard, president of CBS 
News: “There’s a softening of interest, people are emotionally less involved.” 

Yet ABC’s late-night news program on Iran still gets high ratings. And Wal- 
ter Cronkite has taken to signing off on the CBS Evening News: “And that’s the 
way it is, the 86th [or 96th] day of captivity for those 50 American hostages in 
Iran.” Cronkite’s gesture is well meant, but network anchormen don’t usually, 
and shouldn't, inject patriotic reminders into news coverage. In fact, when John 
Connally argued in a 1977 speech in Houston that the press has a duty to ex- 
press “a candid bias” for the preservation of the free enterprise system, Cron- 
kite sharply set him straight: “It is not the reporter’s job to be a patriot or to 
presume to determine where patriotism lies. His job is to relate the facts.” 
That's still good doctrine. Cronkite concedes that his new sign-off, which he 
thought up himself, is “a special case,” because as Iran ceased to be the day's big- 
gest story, “I thought we ought to have a daily reminder.” 


ot so over at NBC. “I don’t think we're social engineers,” says Chancellor. 

“We shouldn’t get involved in it.” But then, NBC has had an Ira- 
nian advantage it doesn’t brag about. When other American journalists were ex- 
pelled, NBC’s enterprising John Cochran was allowed to stay on. Publicizing a 
privilege might end it. But perhaps NBC also fears what the other two networks 
would say about favoritism. After all, only NBC, in the common eagerness to 
broadcast an interview with a U.S. hostage, was willing back in December to 
grant that Iranian woman student six minutes of prime-time propaganda. 

Cochran’s advantage soon may not matter. Iran’s newly elected President 
Abolhassan Banisadr has expressed his willingness to readmit American jour- 
nalists. He also made an interesting, though perhaps unintended admission: 
“Their presence is better here even if they tell lies than if they write something 
about Iran from abroad or if they write nothing at all.” 


s s s 

The news spigots have been turned off in Afghanistan too, or at least dimin- 
ished to a drip. As the Soviet Union takes hold and expels Western correspon- 
dents and cameramen, expect to see fewer of those distant grainy films of Soviet 
transports landing, and Soviet tanks lumbering up the road, giving visual con- 
firmation to the anchorman’s words. Chancellor feels “frustrated as hell.” 

To editorial writers on newspapers, “Afghanistanism” has long had a spe- 
cial insider’s meaning that is suddenly out of date. It meant ducking hot issues. 
Robert U. Brown, editor of the trade weekly Editor and Publisher, remembers 
when Tulsa Editor Jenkin Lloyd Jones first used it in a 1948 speech to a con- 
vention of editorial writers. “Many an editorial writer can’t hit a short-range tar- 
get,” Jones said. “It takes guts to dig up the dirt on the sheriff, or to expose a 
utility racket, or to tangle with the Governor. They all bite back, and you had bet- 
ter know your stuff. But you can pontificate about the situation in Afghanistan 
in perfect safety. You have no fanatic Afghans among your readers. Nobody 
knows more about the subject than you do, and nobody gives a damn.” 

As more papers become chain-owned, with their absentee owners not much 
interested in making waves in the local community, there has been a sharp 
jump in Afghanistanism on the nation’s editorial pages, but it now needs a new 
name. An editorial writer seeking an innocuous topic that won't roil any read- 
ers might be advised to consider economic troubles in Ouagadougou. 
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Dutch Defeat 


Bishops back Vatican line 








or each of the 15 days of delibera- 


tions, a white-robed Pope John Paul 
II sat Sphinx-like, jotting down notes but 
never saying a word. Or so went the of- 
ficial version of the extraordinary synod 
of Dutch bishops at the Vatican, an ac- 
count intended to play down the Pope’s 
role. But as the synod ended last week 
the truth leaked out. John Paul had spo- 
ken often and, it was obvious, decisively, 
to persuade the bishops to enforce Vat- 
ican policy in their rebellious land 

At the closing Mass in the Sistine 
Chapel, John Paul said he took satisfac- 
tion in the bishops’ “clearer awareness” 
of the universal church. Translation: the 
Vatican had won on each of its eight ma- 


jor complaints. The handling of priestly | 


celibacy was typical. 
closed the question long ago, two liberal 
Dutch bishops have permitted open dis- 
cussion of allowing married priests, and 
another bishop has said publicly that he 
would welcome such a change. In one of 
the more dramatic moments around the 
synod table, archtraditionalist Silvio Car- 
dinal Oddi of the Vatican pointed a fin- 
ger at each bishop in turn and demand- 
ed: “Do you believe in priestly celibacy?” 
Each said yes. But when liberals later told 
the press of this new united front, Bishop 
Johannes Miller of Groningen admitted, 
“There will be problems in Holland, 
where a majority of priests and laymen 
are against the rule.” 

The bishops will also have problems 
back home selling the outcome of the sev- 
en other disputes: 
> The bishops agreed to eventually re- 
move married ex-priests from seminary 
faculties, as John Paul insists. Four years 


Though Rome | 


.- - . eet 


Holland's hierarchy (minus Cardinal Willebrands) before the final Mass at the Vatican last week 


| 
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ago, the Vatican had agreed to let ex- 
priests already employed be retained but 
no new ones hired. 

> The bishops said they would forbid lay- 
men and -women to perform certain 
priestly functions, including baptizing 
children (except in emergencies). Because 
of the wide opposition to celibacy in Hol- 
land and a worsening shortage of priests, 
there are now some 280 full-time “pas- 
toral cooperators” performing such tasks. 
> The bishops agreed to a new catechet- 
ical decree to go along with the contro- 
versial Dutch Catechism, an adult study 
guide that the Vatican opposed after its 
publication in 1966 as being too free in in- 
terpreting church tenets. 

> The bishops bowed to papal insistence 
on a more stringent policy concerning 
mixed marriages. It has become common 


for mixed couples to wed in Protestant | 


churches, or in a Catholic church with 
the Protestant spouse taking Communion. 
>» The bishops will crack down on the 
growing practice of allowing Dutch Cath- 
olics to receive Protestant Communion 
and vice versa, and will frown on other ec- 
umenical excesses. 

> Parishes will no longer be allowed to 
tamper with the text of the Mass. 

> The bishops will also seek to revive the 
practice, nearly extinct in Holland, of in- 
dividual confession. 

Besides all that, the Dutch bishops 
will ponder a Roman plan to carve their 
country’s seven dioceses into twelve 
smaller ones, requiring five more bishops. 
To liberals, that sounds like a bid to 
“pack” the hierarchy with more conser- 
vatives. Holland’s primate, Johannes Car- 
dinal Willebrands, appeared understand- 
ably glum at the final press conference. 
However, as liberals had hoped, Rome 
put some contraints on divisive conser- 
vative Bishop Johannes Gijsen. 

Initial reaction in The Netherlands 





was muted, probably because the strate- 
gically placed liberals figure it does not 
much matter what Rome says. Father 
Walter Goddijn, a sociologist who was 
secretary general of the now dissolved 
| Dutch Pastoral Council, thinks it is im- 
possible to reverse what he calls Holland's 
“do it yourself’ Catholicism. “The Dutch 


back in Holland,” he says. “The Swiss 
Guard of the Vatican is not the CIA. They 
only have rubber bullets.” Be 


Urge to Merge 


Protestants try unity, slowly 





t was a dream that launched the up- 

beat, activist 1960s in U.S. Protestant- 
ism. Why not arbitrate the seemingly 
passé traditions that divide Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and others, 
to create one grand united church? The 
bold vision produced the “Consultation on 
Church Union” (COcU), a series of dis- 
cussions involving most major groups ex- 
cept the Baptists and Lutherans. Cocu 
lost some of its momentum in the 1970s 
but is still very much alive. Ten denom- 
inations, with 22.7 million members 
—nearly a third of the nation’s Protes- 
tants—are now involved. 

At the latest talks, in Cincinnati, del- 
egates reached an important milestone 
by agreeing on what sort of ministers 
the united church would have. First, there 
will be bishops, though five of the ten 
groups historically have avoided having 
them. There will also be regular clergy 
(termed presbyters) and two types of or- 
dained deacons, one a professional ser- 
vice worker, the other a lay officer 

It may not be easy to go beyond 
that broad Cincinnati outline. Because 
the ten denominations are rather flex- 
ible on doctrine, COCU has had less trou- 
ble creating a theological platform than 
in deciding how a united church would 
operate, For instance, just what would 
the COCU bishops do? A detailed 1970 
Plan of Union was quickly shot down, 
and only now is a committee starting 
work once again on structural problems. 
Serious obstacles remain. One of many 
| examples: the two African Methodist 
churches are worried about their dis- 
appearance as the oldest continuing black 
organizations in the U.S. 

If all goes well, says the Rev. Gerald 
F. Moede of Princeton, N.J., the COCU 
general secretary, the separate denomi- 
nations will ratify a polished-up version 
of the pacts on doctrine and ministries 
by 1986, then formally recognize one an- 


the decade. Those steps may be followed 
by gradual amalgamation of the church- 
| es and their multifarious agencies, which 
Moede thinks might take 40 years a 
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other’s members and clergy by the end of 


bishops have been roped in by Rome but 
they will be untied as soon as they are | 
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bugs and beasties that swarm in Mird’s 
paintings of the 20s. 

Another convincing oddity is the 
work of Simon Read, whose bizarre 
photographs—the face distorted and 
stretched, like a rubber mask—are done | 
with elaborate bellows-and-pinhole cam- | 
eras that he makes himself. Taken as se- 
rials of the same motif, in accordance with 





» | the rotation and expansion of the cam- 


David Nash's Chorus Line (Three Dandy Scuttlers), 1976 


From Sticks to Cenotaphs 





or the past two decades, Americans 

have known less about contemporary 
English art than vice versa, and there is 
no mystery why. The English, by and 
large, have not been aggressive in send- 
ing the work of their living artists abroad, 
while American museums, foundations 
and dealers have flooded Europe with 
every kind of U.S. “product” from ab- 
| stract expressionism to photorealism. No 
market, no museum shows: few American 
museums in recent years have given any 
hint that England has sculptors younger 
than Anthony Caro, or painters less cel- 
| ebrated than David Hockney. Thus the 
Guggenheim Museum’s current show, 
“British Art Now,” is doubly interesting. 
| Chosen by the museum’s curator of ex- 
| hibitions, Diane Waldman, it consists of 
| work by eight artists, a sample with no 
| pretensions to being a definitive list 
but the first good one to be seen in 
the US. in a long time. Parts of it 
are just as civil, neat and unox- 
| ygenated as anything that young 
American abstractionists have to of- 
fer. But much of the work is not, dem- 
onstrating a vitality, an instructed 
breadth of feeling that rarely shows 
its head in SoHo these days. 

One case in point is Sculptor Da- 
vid Nash, whose work belongs in the 
general category of land art but is in- 
fused by a wit and sweetness usually 
absent from that genre. Nash lives 
in what must be the most sodden pro- 
vincial seclusion the British Isles can 
offer—the Welsh village of Blaenau 
Ffestiniog, near which, 40 years ago, 
the National Gallery secreted its 








At New York’s Guggenheim Museum, a view of new British art 


Nash assembles his sculptures from rough 
tree branches, trunks and slate. His pro- 
jects include a sculpture of growing trees, 
topiarized into the form of a dome, a syl- 
van abstraction that will take 30 years to 
reach its intended dimensions. What 
seems so fetching in his work is not just 
its titles, which are antic (who could not 
be charmed by a pair of boughs, their 
twiggish arms laid over each other, called 
Cuddling Branches?), but its unpreten- 
tious dialogue with natural shape, which 
Nash treats not as raw material but as 
an equal partner in conspiracy. Chorus 
Line (Three Dandy Scuttlers), 1976, strikes 
a fine balance between whimsy—the flur- 
ried vaudevillian movement of the wood- 
en legs—and presence, for there is some- 
thing edgy and insect-like about these 
funny apparitions: they are cousins to the 


COLLECTION OF ARTIST CONgestion, is Lhe animating principle 


paintings to save them from the blitz. Hugh O’Donnell’s Palaestra, 1979 











| ism—spare, idealizing, but wedded to pri- 


era, the photographs assume a shifty, hal- 
lucinated look. 

In its machined exactness, Keith Mi- 
low’s sculpture is a far cry from Nash’s 
split logs. Milow takes “monumental” 
forms—crosses or cenotaphs, those block- 
ish memorials to the war dead that one | 
sees in every English town—and removes 
religious or commemorative use, leaving 
an abstract residue. The crosses are 
worked up with cuts, angles and elegant 
inflections of thickness. The cenotaphs 
stick out horizontally from the wall, very 
much like the “architectons,” the supre- 
matist sculptural fantasies designed by the 
Russian Kasimir Malevich 60 years ago. 
Indeed, the spirit of Russian constructiv- 


mary forms and to the nature of indus- 
trial material—presides over Milow’s 
work, lending it a subtle dignity. 

Tim Head’s photo projections are 
studies in uncertainty. Images of ordinary 
things—a ladder, a bucket, a brick wall 
—are projected over arrangements of real 
objects, and the result is a brilliant melee 
of impressions, in which image and real- 
ity can hardly be told apart. 


» erhaps the most gifted of the eight art- 
ists is the painter Hugh O'Donnell. 
His large, crammed canvases owe some- 
thing to Frank Stella in their controlled 
decorative fullness. They also allude to 
Japanese Momoyama screens, and that 
is no accident since O'Donnell studied 
them while on a fellowship to Kyoto in 
the mid-’70s. The desire to activate ev- 
ery part of the surface with emphatic 
silhouetted forms, stopping just short of 


of O’Donnell’s work: he is a trader 
in visual surprises who can set his 
big, fractured geometrical forms, the 
+ loops and slices and incomplete cir- 
cles of color, moving with splendid 
élan. A work like Palaestra, 1979, 
shows his peculiar talent for keep- 
ing up a lively debate between edge | 
and surface in the reactions between 
| the rhythmical curves of the design 
and the slices made into the canvas 
by its wooden framing battens. Squig- 
gling, spinning, breaking off into 
ribbons and trellis-like crisscrossing, 
O’Donnell’s shapes are never inert 
and only rarely predictable: any art- 
ist who can perform with such as- | 
* surance at the age of 30 will de- 
serve watching over the next few 
years. — Robert Hughes 
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President Carter and House Speaker Tip O'Neill beam over Sophia Loren’s visit to the White House 


Such a furor in the White 
House. Presidential aides 
crowding into the Cabinet 
Room, a congressional! delega- 
uuon led by House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill himself. Iran? Afghan- 
istan? Not at all. A “photo op- 
portunity” with the chairper- 
son of the National Alliance 
for the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Child Abuse—none 
other than Sophia Loren, in 
oversize sunglasses and simple 
red dress. Said she: “We need 
help, a lot of help, to awaken 
the world’s consciousness to 

| this sordid and persistent 


crime.” Responded Jimmy Car- 
ter, as all those against child 





abuse crowded around: “One 
of the most beautiful chairper- 
sons that I have ever had in 
the White House.” 


Te 

Holy Moses, what an all- 
star cast that is in the upcom- 
ing Wholly Moses, a desanc- 
tified recast of the biblical 
story. The premise of the mov- 
ie is that a second baby, Her- 
schel, was set adrift on the Nile 
at the same time as Moses 
Never mind the hieroglyphic 
plot; just consider a cast that 
includes John Houseman, Made- 
line Kahn, John Ritter, Laraine 
Newman, James Coco, Jack Gil- 





Caldwell and Sills at Boston's Fledermaus ball 
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ford, Dom DeLuise and Jack Al- 
bertson, along with Richard 
Pryor in a robes-and-rigamar- 
ole cameo as the pharaoh who 
puts Herschel down. Pryor be- 
came ill on the set, and no won- 
der. Maybe even the actors 
don’t want to look at this mov- 
ie’s bullrushes 


The color scheme of the 
Fledermaus ball at Boston's 
stately Copley Plaza was black 


| and white, but the 400 guests 





were blue. For the affair 
marked Bubbles’ Beantown 
finale, the last Boston appear- 
ance for Soprano Beverly Sills, 
who had just sung Rosalinda 
in the Strauss opera. Sills’ 
white dress balanced Director 
Sarah Caldwell’s black gown, 
but not Caldwell’s mood as she 
pooh-poohed the notion that 
Sills would be happy as non- 
performing director of the New 
York City Opera. Predicted 
Caldwell: “Your voice has a 
voice of its own. You'll be 
working in the kitchen and 
suddenly you'll hear singing 
You'll try to escape to the 
shower. More singing. And in 
the middle of the night you'll 
hear a voice—trills, roulades, 
cadenzas.” Caldwell’s antidote: 
an open-ended invitation to 
Sills to sing any of the roles she 
always meant to sing, but nev- 
er did 


Ah, my dears, how William 
Claude Dukenfield would have 
chuckled over the irony sur- 
rounding his 100th birthday 


To mark the date, the US 
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Richard Pryor clad as pharaoh 


Postal Service issued a stamp 
honoring the Philadelphia- 
born comic who soared to film 
fame and immortality as W.C. 
Fields. The postmen forgot that 
Fields, so pinchpenny that he 
could name every bank in 
which he had an account and 


W.C. Fields on a 15-cent stamp 


estimate the interest due, had 
willed not only his money but 
his name—and the attendant | 
publicity value—to his heirs. 
Thus, to print the Fields stamp, 
the U.S. had to pay a royalty of 
$2,023. To the bureaucrat who 
overlooked Fields’ foxy finan- 





| cial arrangement: a week’s va- 
cation in Philadelphia. 
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n Aesop's day a fable was a parable 

that expressed such useful truths as 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
“Look before you leap,” and “Slow and 
steady wins the race.’ But today one 
man’s parable may look like the most 
obvious kind of self-promotion to his 
neighbor. So, at least, did the Mobil 
Corp. discover when it tried to intro- 
duce six imaginative new TV commer- 
cials. The ads, which Mobil politely 
calls “fables for now,” feature dancers 
and mimes masquerading as animals 
to make Mobil’s points. Three stations 
have banned the ads altogether, and 
at least one consumer group—Wash- 
ington-based Energy Action—says it 
may ask for equal time from the 54 sta- 
tions that are running them 

The commercials, which defend 
the high profits of oil compdnies, 
among other things, are attached to 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson, a six-part 
British-made and Mobil-syndicated 
series about the romance that led to 
the abdication of King Edward VIII 
No one objects to the series, but of- 
ficials at three stations owned by the 
Washington Post-Newsweek broad- 
cast group—in Jacksonville, Detroit 
and Hartford—told Mobil that the ads 
violated their ban against advocacy 
commercials. “We believe that contro- 
versial issues should be dealt with in 
our news and public affairs programs,” 
says Amy McComb, manager of Jack- 
sonville’s WJXT. Adds Joel Chaseman, 
president of the Post- Newsweek stations 
| “We have a policy that spot commercials 
| are not the proper forum for complex and 
controversial issues.” 

Mobil had no trouble in persuading 
other stations in the three cities to pick up 
the series, but Herbert Schmertz, the 
firm’s vice president for public affairs, was 











someone his size 


A Fable from Mobil 


nce upon a time in a far-off jungle, a variety of animals 

lived in perfect harmony. During the day they all worked 
at their respective jungle chores. But in the evening, they 
would gather at the community watering hole, for this was 
the source of their energy. The elephant’s job was to explore 
strange jungles, move huge boulders and lift great trees in a 
constant search for new watering holes. But even so, the oth- 
er animals were resentful because . . . it looked like he con- 
sumed too much. It didn't occur to them that his job required 
.. and that his size required comparable 
nourishment. The elephant tried to reason with them 
‘Though it may seem to you that I consume a great deal,” he 





nonetheless outraged by the stations’ ac- 
tions. Adding to his anger was the earlier 
refusal of the three major networks to run 
a more straightforward, nonfabulous com- 
mercial. That spot maintained that Mo- 
bil’s profits are actually lower, in terms of 
return On invested capital, than those of 
the networks. The networks’ response was 








A.B.T. squirreling away (top); Lubovitch elephant dance 


Fetching pictures and ads as subtle as a supertanker. 





much the same as that of the Post-News- 
week stations, but a spokesman for NBC 
could not resist noting that however Mo- 
bil skewed the figures, its after-tax profits 
in 1978 were nevertheless more than one- 
third greater than the pretax profits 
of NBC, CBS and ABC combined—a not 
entirely apt comparison that may only 
have confused the question. 

Visually, the fables are fetching. 
Schmertz, who had them adapted from 
a series of Mobil newspaper ads, has 
enlisted such talents as the American 
Ballet Theater and Mimes Robert 
Shields and Lorene Yarnell to act out 
his messages. One of the most elabo- 
rate of the spots, the tale of a misunder- 
stood elephant, combines cartoon ani- 
mation, costumed frolicking by the Lar 
Lubovitch Dance Company and a 
clever voice-over (see box). In another, 
the A.B.T. dances out the story of a 
squirrel who was good at finding nuts. 
After a while, nuts became harder to 
come by and he had to ask for more 
money. The other squirrels com- 
plained about their demanding col- 
league to the squirrel king, who created 
a “department of nutty persons” to 
keep a lid on the price of nuts. But then 
the industrious squirrel could not af- 
ford to climb to the highest branches, 
and before long there was a shortage of 
nuts. Mobil’s moral: “When the king 
starts meddling in the nut business, it’s 
enough to drive the squirrel up a tree 
... So let the energy producers do their 
job. Don’t drive them up a tree.” The 
fables are, in short, about as subtle as a 
supertanker. 

Schmertz argues that Americans 
should have an opportunity to see the 
Mobil ads, even if they do not agree 
with them. (Most viewers would not find 
Mobil’s probusiness, antiregulation posi- 
tions very controversial.) By refusing to 
run the spots, he says, the TV manage- 
ments are engaging in censorship. Says 
Schmertz: “The commercials make a con- 
tribution to the dialogue on an important 
issue. If we believe in a pluralistic society 








said, ‘it’s not more than my share. Because I'm large, not fat, 
it just takes more to keep me going. After all, I can’t live on 


peanuts.’ But the animals shouted, “Nuts to you!’ And they 


kicked him out of the community. Time went on and the an- 
imals forgot the elephant. That is, until the day they noticed 
the water level was not as high as it used to be .. . Before long 
the water was almost gone. 

Luckily, the elephant heard their cries and came to the 
rescue. ‘I’ve found a new watering hole,’ he called. The an- 
imals were grateful enough for his new discovery. And that 
was sufficient for the elephant ... The moral of this tale 
shouldn't surprise you. Meeting America’s energy needs is a 
big job too. And like the elephant, if our energy producers 
don’t earn a profit proportionate to their size, they won't be 
able to find and produce more energy. And that’s no fable! 
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"Mining is ugly, 
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One looks at mining and sees de- 
struction. Another examines our 
lifestyle and counts the mineral 
needs. Can the two be reconciled? 

It's true. Miners dig up the land. 
Surface mining can bury fresh 
green lands under mounds of 
sterile subsoil. Many mills pro- 
duce barren tailings. Chemical 
leaching can pollute streams. 
Drive off wildlife. Transform 
beauty into ugliness. It's easy to 
see how some despair and call for 
laws to protect our fields and 
forests. 

At the same time minerals pro- 
duced from the land are intimately 
involved in our lives. The Dept. of 
Interior reports extraordinary 
mineral dependence—about 
40,000 pounds per American per 
year: Iron, aluminum, coal, cop- 
per. And lesser known things: 
cadmium for paint color, phos- 
phate in fertilizer, boron to make 
steel tougher and yttrium for TV 
sets. With demands like that, 
many argue forcefully for full re- 
source utilization. 

To mine or not to mine. Mine 
disturbance can be controlled. 
State and Federal coal reclama- 
tion laws require return of surface 
mined lands to near original con- 
tour with topsoil replaced. And it 
can often be done at acceptable 
cost. Even at that, relatively little 
land is disturbed by mining. Less 
than 0.3% of our total land area 
has brought us all the domesti- 
cally produced minerals used 
since 1776. A third of that land has 
either been reclaimed or reverted 
to natural state. 

Caterpillar makes machines to 
mine and transport minerals and 
to reclaim land. We believe 
Americans should encourage de- 
velopment of our nation’s re- 
sources. And that development 
must be carried on within a 
framework of environmental re- 
sponsibility. 


There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpitier, Cat and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


"Mining brings 
us important 
minerals.” 























that depends on a robust marketplace of 


ideas, then the networks and stations are 
really shortchanging the American peo- 
ple.” He rejects the defense that news 
shows are better forums for complex is- 
sues than paid commercials. “We have 
had’a longstanding problem with network 
news in terms of getting our point of view 
across. I don’t think we should have to rely 
on a filter to talk to an audience. We 
should be able to talk directly to the 
American people.” 


ctually, the argument over who should 

be allowed to talk to the people is al- 
most as old as broadcasting. Radio and 
TV stations, unlike newspapers and mag- 
azines, use public property: the air waves. 
So in order to present their programs and 
messages, broadcasters have not been giv- 
en all the freedoms the First Amendment 
provides the print media. By law, radio 
and TV stations are governed by the so- 
called Fairness Doctrine, which was first 
formally enunciated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in 1949, Under 
that rule, broadcasters must devote a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the discussion 
of controversial issues, and they must al- 
low an opportunity for opposing view- 
points to be heard. They have said, as a re- 
sult, that in the case of commercials, paid 
spots should sell products or burnish a 
company’s image, not advocate points of 
view. 


The issue became crucial in the early | 


1970s, when a group of antiwar business- 
men and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee each tried to buy spots opposing 
the policies of the Nixon Administration. 
The networks said no, and both the FCC 
and the Supreme Court backed them up 
Writing for the majority, Chief Justice 
Warren Burger said that broadcasters 
must be allowed “significant journalistic 
discretion” in deciding how to interpret 
the Fairness Doctrine. If broadcasters 
were forced to give time to anyone who 
could buy it, he added, “the views of the 
affluent could well prevail over those of 
others, since they would have it within 
their power to purchase time more fre- 
quently.” The court was saying that it is 
up to broadcasters to decide what com- 
mercials they will run, and the Fairness 
Doctrine is vague enough to allow three 
stations to reject Mobil’s fables and more 
than 50 others tocarry them S 


Bye, Bye Love 


A soap’s bubble bursts 





fier a 28-year run, Love of Life died 

last week. It was television’s second 
oldest serial (Search for Tomorrow began 
| a week earlier). CBS canceled the soap 
when a new 4 p.m. time slot led to a rat- 
ings collapse. Love, which traced the tri- 
als and tribulations of the two Dale sis- 
ters and their kin, helped launch such 
stars as Warren Beatty, Marsha Mason, 
Anne Jackson, Christopher Reeve (Super- 


man) and Peter Falk a 








frene Worth, the mysterious visitor, comforts a dying Frances Conroy 
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Night Games 


THE LADY FROM DUBUQUE 
by Edward Albee 





he difference between a good play and 
a bad one is not the craft, energy or 
even the intelligence the author has put 
into it. It is his voice: a good play could 
have been written by no one else, and, 


| from beginning to end, the audience 


knows that it is seeing something unique 
and hearing words that have never be- 
fore been combined in quite that way. The 
Lady from Dubuque is one of those dra- 
mas, and, like fingerprints that can never 
be erased, every line bears the name of 
Edward Albee. It is not only fine theater, 
savagely funny and affecting. But it is also 
his best work since Who's Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? nearly 18 long years ago. 
The curtain rises on that familiar Al- 
bee landscape, a living room late on a Sat- 
urday night. Three young couples have 
been playing Twenty Questions, or, more 


accurately, Who Am I? Sam, the host | 


(Tony Musante), is up, and though every- 
body else is tired of the game, he refuses to 
quit. He wants an answer. His wife Jo 
(Frances Conroy) stops him, however, 
with a game of her own. One by one she 
tells their friends exactly who and what 
they are: Fred is a crude redneck, and 
Carol is his latest bimbo; Edgar is a spir- 
itual cripple, and his wife Lucinda is an ir- 
ritating bore. But everyone forgives Jo be- 
cause she is visibly dying of cancer and is 
just radiating a part of her own intense 
pain. Jokes Edgar: “Any well-stocked lar- 
der should have ridicule and contempt.” 

The lady from Dubuque enters only 
when that overflowing cupboard has been 


emptied, after the guests have left and Jo 





| and her black male companion (Earle Hy- | 


| drama, by definition, demands a clash 


and Sam have gone upstairs to bed. Her 
title is derived from Harold Ross's famous 
statement that he was not editing The New | 
Yorker for “the little old lady in Du- | 
buque.” Albee uses it ironically, and his 
mysterious lady, played with ultimate so- | 
phistication by Irene Worth, is a figure 
of commanding presence. Coming down 


the next morning, Sam discovers that she 





man) have taken charge, emptying ash- 
trays and removing glasses. “Who are 
you?” Sam asks, varying his own line from 
the night before. “Jo’s mother from Du- 
buque,” Worth answers. But she is, it 
seems, an angel of death, or some other in- 
strument of mercy, who has arrived to re- | 
lieve Jo of her misery. 

With daylight, last night's guests re- | 
turn to make up. They automatically ac- 
cept the fact that Worth is Jo’s mother 
and tie Sam up when he impotently pro- 
tests. Even Jo, half delirious with pain- | 
killers, is drawn to her, finally begging | 
the black companion to carry her to bed, 
and to death. As Sam gives up his role as 
husband and protector, so he loses his 
identity. The shape of our lives, Albee is 
saying, is created by the needs of those | 
around us. When those needs disappear, | 
so, in a sense, do we. Jo’s pain is physical 
and therefore transitory; Sam’s is spiri- 
tual and therefore endless 

For almost two decades, Albee often 
buried his plays under metaphor and 
meaning, sometimes forgetting that | 





of living characters, as well as ideas. 
In The Lady from Dubuque, he has 
returned to the style of Virginia Woolf. 
This is a smaller play, shorter and less 
emotionally demanding. But it is a ma- 
jor work nonetheless, and like the enig- 
matic lady of the title, Albee is very 
much incontrol — Gerald Clarke 
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“s The New Chrysler Corporation 
8 gives the American car buyer 
' guarantees no other car company 
has ever given before” 

LEE A. IACOCCA 
Chairman 
The New Chrysler Corporation 





The New Chrysler Corporation 
announces 
The Chrysler Guarantees. 


LThe first 30-day/1000 mile 
money-back guarantee. 


Buy one of our new 1980 passenger cars. Drive it up to 30 
days or 1,000 miles, whichever comes first. If you're not 
completely satisfied, you'll get your money back. But not the 
finance and insurance charges you have accrued. All you 
do is bring your car back to your dealer in good condition. 
When he receives clear title, he returns your money. 
Nobody else does that. Not Ford. Not GM. Not the Imports. 
Only The New Chrysler Corporation. 


2.The first guarantee of no-cost 
scheduled maintenance. 


When you buy or lease a new 1980 car or truck, you'll 
receive oil changes, oil filters and other scheduled mainte- 
nance specified for each vehicle. For 2 years or 24,000 
miles, whichever comes first. For 1 year or 12,000 miles on 
our imports. At no charge. 

Nobody else does that. Not Ford. Not GM. Not the Imports. 
Only The New Chrysler Corporation. 





3.The first guarantee of no-cost motor club 
membership with emergency road service. 


The New Chrysler Corporation provides a two year member- 
ship in the Amoco Motor Club when you buy or lease a 
new 1980 car or truck. Benefits include emergency road 
service, emergency towing, car theft reward. And a lot more. 
At no cost to you—subject to the conditions of membership. 
Nobody else does that. Not Ford. Not GM. Not the Imports. 
Only The New Chrysler Corporation. 


And a $50 test drive offer to prove our 
confidence in Chrysler Engineering. 


Test drive one of our new 1980 cars or trucks. Buy one of 
ours. Or buy any qualifying new car or truck from one of our 
competitors within thirty days. Then return the test drive 
certificate with proof of purchase. And the fifty dollars is yours. 
Nobody else does that. Not Ford. Not GM. Not the Imports. 
Only The New Chrysler Corporation. 





These New Chrysler Corporation commitments apply to new | 
1980 vehicles for personal use only. Your participating Dodge, 
Chrysler or Plymouth dealer will provide all the details. 


The New Chrysler Corporation 


We're doing business like Detroit never did it before. | 
> 
Va | 





















































less the Soviets withdraw their forces 
next few months. That is improbable. 


the prestige of his presidency to the 
tually lectured the Soviets last fall 
about their troops in Cuba, he can- 
not now fail to make an Olympic 
boycott stick, especially in a pres- 
idential election year. Nor does 
Carter stand exactly in embattled 
isolation on the issue. A chorus of 
polls and editorial writers has pro- 
claimed a strong national dispo- 
sition to stay home. Last week the 
Senate followed the House’s ex- 
ample and voted, 88 to 4, to urge 
an American boycott. 

A number of nations have 
drifted toward the U.S. position. 
To date, the State Department 
says, 36 countries have pledged, 
publicly or privately, to join the 
US.* Polls in West Germany 
show 719% of the public in favor 








can make such decisions. 



























the Emperor Theodosius proscribed 
withdraw from the Olympic movem 
“tool of the imperialists.” The 1984 
will be a forlornly restricted drama 


ment. The Olympic torch will go out. 


they have trained for so single-minded] 


way, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and Zaire 
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Even while Lake Placid proceeded, the American trajec- | Games have nothing to do with politics is the equivalent of 
tory away from Moscow seemed unalterable. U.S. participation | saying that disco dancing has nothing to do with sex. Politics 
in the Summer Games has become more or less unthinkable, un- | has always been a glowing, insistent presence in the Games, | 


being discussed, of moving the Games from Moscow to some | they know that the host always loses millions of dollars in the 
other city, or postponing them. Jimmy Carter has committed | process. Montreal was nearly bankrupted by the $1.27 billion 





of a boycott or some other kind of protest. The Islamic Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Islamabad, Pakistan, asked 41 
member nations to “envisage nonparticipation” in the Games. 
But countries like France and Italy remained cool to the boy- 
cott proposal. Many of them legalistically pointed out that 
only national Olympic committees, not national governments, 


The USS. boycott gives those committees around the world 
all kinds of apocalyptic visions: the sacred grove in ruins, the 
Games destroyed as surely as they were in A.D. 393, when 


and others boycott Moscow, they say, then the Soviets might 


their friends. The Olympics will cease to be a world move- 


Did the US. make the right decision in pressing the boy- 
cott on the U.S. Olympic Committee and the nation’s athletes? 
Many of them are bitterly reluctant to stay home from the event 


Purists of the Olympics argue a bit romantically that the 
Games must be above politics, that regimes and secular squab- 
bles come and go, that political issues are always transient, that 
the Olympic spirit is transcendent. That is what Baron Pierre 
i a GI EEE 


*Eighteen of the 36 have officially made it known that they would line up for the 
boycott: Australia, Canada, Chile, China, Djibouti, Egypt, Fiji, Great Britain, 
Haiti, Japan, Luxembourg, The Netherlands. New Guinea, New Zealand, Nor- 





Time Essay 





The Boycott That Might Rescue the Games 


E very athlete feels the exact instant of no return: the body is | de Coubertin, the Panglossian founder of the modern Olym- 
then irrevocably committed; it moves with a concentration | pics, intended. During the twelve centuries of the ancient Games, 
so fierce as to be almost abstract. Governments rarely achieve | warring states and tribes suspended their homicidal business 
such purity of action. Nonetheless, by last week the U.S. had lum- | every four years and flocked to the sweet valley beyond Mount 
beringly launched the great weight of its foreign policy well | Kromion to compete for crowns of wild olive. Now, some ath- 
past the point of second thoughts, on a course aimed at a boy- | letes complain, a reverse logic applies; the Games get suspend- 
cott of the Moscow Summer Olympics. It is a difficult maneu- | ed at the first intimation of war. 

ver: it could end by destroying the modern Olympic Games. That charge is disingenuous. To say that the Olympic 


from Afghanistan in the | and in some ways their reason for being. Nations continue to | 
So is the possibility, now | compete hungrily for the right to host the Games, even though 





boycott. Having ineffec- | cost of the 1976 Olympics. The political gains—prestige, le- 

Iilustration for TIME by Philippe Weisbecker gitimacy, image—are frequently 
judged to be worth the monetary 
loss. In 1968, Mexico City had 
the distinction of being the first 
Third World country to stage the 
Olympics. Tokyo’s 1964 Games 
were Japan’s first great celebra- 
tion in the family of nations since 
World War II. 

Each Olympics is an immense 
and garish parade of nationalism. 
Over the years, political argu- 
ments have erupted repeatedly in 
the Games. At the London Olym- 
pics of 1948, the new state of Is- 
rael was excluded to forestall an 
Arab boycott. The 1956 Olympics 
in Melbourne occurred just after 
Soviet tanks had rolled into Hun- 
gary to crush the uprising there; 
the Hungarians stayed in the Games, and beat the Soviets in 
a water polo championship that left the pool streaked with 
the players’ blood. In 1976, 28 African nations stayed away 
from the Montreal Games to protest New Zealand’s rugby 
tour of South Africa. American Sprinters Tommie Smith and 
John Carlos raised their gloved fists in black power salutes at 
the 1968 Games. 

Far from being a pure and timeless island whereon youth 
can meet untrammeled to test body and spirit in the full glory 
of individual competition, the Olympics have become one of 
the most dramatic and powerful political arenas of the cen- 
tury. Palestinian terrorists understood that when in 1972 they 
crashed into Munich and left eleven Israelis dead. The Olym- 
pics so dramatically catch the attention of the world that they 
have become an irresistible repository for all kinds of political 
hopes, benign and malevolent. 

No one understood the political and public relations pos- 
sibilities of the Olympics better than Adolf Hitler. The show 
he staged in Berlin in 1936 was, in its grandiose effects, de- 
signed to be rhapsodized by Leni Riefenstahl, the epic cin- 
ematic poet of Nazism. An array of swastikas lined the Reichs- 
sportfeld in the vast, mystic excess of the genre; Hitler jugend 
glowed in the golden well-being of their Aryanism. At the 
nighttime finale, reported The New Yorker's Janet Flanner, 
“a giant chorus sang Schiller’s words to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony; overhead, 17 searchlights from far outside the 
arena made a lofty birdcage of streaming light beams.” Imag- 
ine if television had been there to catch the spectacle in color 
and beam it by satellite to a world of viewers. 





them. If the Americans 


ent, denouncing it as a 
Games in Los Angeles 
without the Soviets and 





























y for years. 
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When you don’t have a leg to stand on, 
have an insurance company that will stand by you. 


At a time like this, Metropolitan 
really stands by you 

If a fluky fall puts you flat on your 
back, your Metropolitan insurance can 
pay hospital and medical expenses. It 
could even replace part of your salary 
until you're back on your feet again 

Health and disability insurance are 
only two of the many plans we 
have to help you deal with today’s 
problems. We have others to pro 


Me 














Metropolitan really stands by you. 


tect you and your family, your home ot 
your auto. And still others for all those 
important future events, suc h as retire 
ment ora child’s education 
Your Metropolitan representative is 
an experienced professional who can 
help you develop an insurance program 
‘specially designed for your needs and 
budget. So when you feel you don’t 
havea leg to stand on, Metropolitan 
will really stand by you 
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Get these 12 radio classics at 
prices worth broadcasting. 

Now you can go back to the “Golden Age 
of Radio” at a price that won't set you 

| back. These LP and 8-track recordings or 
cassettes normally sell for $6.00 and 
$7.00. Old Grand-Dad offers them to you 
for only $2.99 and $3.99. 


Look for our display at your store. ams 


That's where you'll find the order forms. If ‘S. 
you can't find our display, send a check or § 
money order to “Old Grand-Dad Radio : 












Offer. Nostalgia Lane, Inc. 200 West 57th 
Street, New York, NY 10019. $2.99 for 
records and $3.99 for 8-tracks and 
cassettes. New York residents add 8% 
sales tax. Offer void where prohibited. § 


Old Grand-Dad. For generations, 
Head of the Bourbon Family: 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Di: Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 











Essay 








TV would have cut both ways, of course. It would have 
shown Jesse Owens, the black American, taking three gold med- 
als from the Master Race. TV might have had some earnest lit- 
tle between-meets features discussing Hitler's anti-Semitic pro- 
grams (the promulgation of the Nuremberg Laws, for example, 
which denied citizenship and livelihood to Germany’s Jews). 
Might have; but sports television’s mentality runs to the upbeat, 
the visually appealing and, obviously, the accessible. 

An American movement arose in 1935 to persuade U.S. ath- 
letes to boycott the Berlin Olympics. It lost. As the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch said at the time, it would be unfortunate if the Olym- 
pics were “dragged into the arena of political, racial or religious 
policy.” That line is repeated almost exactly in 1980; it is no 
more valid now than it was in 1935. 


he Soviets have long understood the political possibilities 

of sports, and especially the Olympics; they have counted 
heavily upon playing host to the 1980 Games. Some ill-informed 
Americans argue that the U.S. will only hurt itself with a boy- 
cott. They have ridiculed the idea that a boycott of the Olym- 
pics is anything more than an ideological spitball. In fact, both 
the Soviet government and the Soviet people have relied upon 
the Moscow Games to secure 
commodities they have never 
quite been able to purchase in the 
market of world opinion: prestige 
and respectability. Intensely 
proud and patriotic, they have in- 
herited a centuries-old inferiority 
complex. They have invested hun- 
dreds of millions in the 1980 
Games and have gilded every on- 
ion dome in Moscow. The Olym- 
pics were to be the great Soviet 
coming-out party. 

Even a limited boycott, by 
the U.S. and a few other na- 
tions, is a profoundly upsetting 
possibility to the Soviets. They 
tend to view the US. as their 
only important and worthy com- 
petition in the world, athletically 
and otherwise. They have been angered and shocked by the 
American boycott. It has, in fact, already carried exactly the 
message that Washington intended to send and has delivered 
it to precisely the address where it can be most effective: the 
national pride of a very touchy people. 

The effects of the boycott upon Soviet behavior are not 
easy to predict. “The Soviets are a people who have a great 
desire to be proud of their government,” says Princeton Uni- 
versity Political Scientist Robert C. Tucker. “If the govern- 
ment is seen to be in disgrace because of the barefaced 
invasion of a small neighboring country, then they will be in 
some serious way discomfited by it.” Some effects may be 
undesirable. The boycott may help create even more of a cold 
war climate in the U.S.S.R.; Soviet leaders may exploit the 
atmosphere, as they have in the past, conjuring up socialist 
fervor to counter the threat from the West. It is also possible, 
predicts Dimitri Simes, an analyst at Georgetown University’s 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, that the Krem- 
lin will use alienation from the West to justify greater re- 
pression and internal control. 

There is a sensible rule in human affairs: Never make a 
paranoid feel like a pariah; it renders him more dangerous. 
The rule may apply to the Soviets. On the other hand, they 
have often in the past worked in a point and counterpoint: 
they followed their Czech invasion with the beginning of the 
détente process, for example, and the Cuban missile crisis 
with the test ban treaty. 

However the Soviets react, the U.S. has no alternative but 
to boycott the Moscow Games, even if it does so in the com- 
pany of only a few other countries. If the U.S. were to partic- 
ipate in the Games, the Kremlin would take it as an abject 
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confession of American weakness, of an absence of will. The 
Soviets would read it as supine acquiescence. American re- 
sponses to Soviet military adventurism are now limited; to 
decline to exercise the powerful option of an Olympic boycott 
would be an act of diplomatic negligence. 

This grinding of international wills, like the huge mus- 
cling of the earth’s tectonic plates, threatens to crush the Olym- | 
pics. Some people believe that might be just as well. The | 
Olympics have become preposterously overcommercial and 
overbuilt, unwieldy and ruinously expensive. NBC paid the 
Soviets $87 million for television rights to the Moscow Games 
(and with laudable forbearance has stayed out of the ar- 
gument over the boycott). For $50,000 to $300,000, a com- | 
pany can buy into the Games; Dannon paid up, for example, 
and so can advertise itself, with meaningless grandeur, as 
“The Official Yogurt of the 1980 Winter Olympics.” 

Television has invested the Olympics with worldwide reach; 
it is no wonder that both commerce in the West and ideology in 
the East get locked in struggle for control of its powerful images. 
NBC proposed to give 152 hours of programming to the Games, 
an unheard-of commitment in the history of television. Its min- | 
utes of commercials were almost sold out, at $190,000 a minute. 

There remain in Olympic 
competition a tradition and splen- 
dor worth preserving. The Olym- 
pics allow the world to see its 
best athletes in a special way. 
At their best, they are vivid with 
the drama of humanity in quest 
of pure excellence. 

But the Games should be 
changed. New Jersey Senator Bill 
Bradley, a basketball gold med- 
alist in the 1964 Olympics, pre- 
dicted four years ago that pol- 
itics would dismantle the 1980 
Games. He believes, correctly, 
that the crisis of this XXII Olym- 
piad may offer the opening to 
do so. The politics and commer- 
cialism of the spectacle should 
be radically reduced. Most ath- 
letes in competition neither want nor need the political ex- 
travaganzas and financial hype. To help rescue the Olympics 
from their present distress, in which this nation is unavoid- 
ably an accomplice, the U.S. might: 





"> Offer to give up Los Angeles as the site for the 1984 Sum- 


mer Games. This would allow the U.S. to operate from a pos- 
ture of moral detachment in the other steps. 

> Help organize a worldwide consensus to move the Games, 
as Jimmy Carter and others have suggested, to a permanent 
home in Greece or some other country, possibly Switzerland 
or Sweden. Greece, the birthplace of the Olympics, would be 
the natural choice in most respects. But the Greek record of 
political stability is troubling. Moreover, Greece is a member 
of NATO, which might disturb countries from the Communist 
bloc or the Third World. 

> Pledge several hundred million to help build first-class fa- 
cilities at the permanent site. While the U.S. could pay a sub- 
stantial part of the price, other countries could be appor- 
tioned shares of the expenses to get the permanent home of 
the Olympics established. Thereafter, the quadrennial profits 
and expenses could be negotiated between the permanent 
host and the participating nations. 

A similar pattern would be possible for the Winter Games. 
Some other changes to consider: the elimination of team 
sports, for example, which tend to exemplify a bellicose na- 
tionalism already too evident in the Games; the end of the 
hypocritical distinction between amateur and professional. 

With a permanent home in a politically noncontroversial set- 
ting, the Olympics might escape at last from much of the pol- 
itics and greed that now contaminate one of humanity’s earliest 
and best ideas. — Lance Morrow 
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Gold Rush at Lake Placid 





mid the crumbling columns and 
pediments in the ancient city of 
Olympia, a shaft of sunlight 
glanced off a reflector one day 

last week and set fire to a slender torch. 
Next week, after a 5,000-mile flight from 
the Peloponnesian Peninsula to Athens 
to the U.S., and a 780-mile relay run from 
the Virginia Tidewater to the Adirondack 
Mountains of upstate New York, the 
Olympic flame will ignite a huge torch 
on a pedestal at the Lake Placid High 
School. With that, the 13th Olympic Win- 
ter Games ‘will be 
Officially under way 
In 1932, tiny Lake 
Placid (pop. 3,300) 
| played host to the first 
Olympic Games ever | 
held on American soil. 
Nearly five decades lat- 
er, the same village, 
now even smaller (pop. 
2,997), is bracing for 
what could prove to be, 
if events take the darkest 
of turns, the final true 
Olympics. The sad truth 
is that the political pres- 
sures that have always 
borne so heavily on the 
Olympic Games today 
threaten to open an ir- 
reparable schism in 
world sport (see ESSAY). 

Whatever the fate of 
this summer's Moscow 





For the 13th Winter Olympics, the U.S. has dazzling athletes, high hopes 


build better roads, dormitories, commu- 
nication systems and, not just incidental- 
ly, ski slopes, bobsled runs and skating 
rinks. Because of the tragedy at Munich 
in 1972, where eleven Israeli competitors 
and coaches died in the wake of an at- 
tack by Palestinian terrorists, security has 
been a paramount consideration. That 
meant building an Olympic Village sev- 
en miles from Lake Placid, accessible to 
vehicles only via a narrow forest road and 
surrounded by double chain-link fences 
12 ft. high that send out an alarm at the 





Games, the winter com- Lake Placid’s speed-skating rink and Olympic arena await the Olympic torch 





All told, 37 countries will 

send athletes to the Games: the downhill 
demons and slalom masters from Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Italy and France; 
the hockey magicians from the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Czechoslovakia and Swe- 
den; the spectacular speed skaters from 
East Germany and the U.S.S.R.; high-fly- 
ing figure skaters from Britain and Rus- 
sia; the ski jumpers from any country with 
athletes crazy and courageous enough to 
think they can hurtle off a 257-ft. tower 
and land without breaking every bone in 
their bodies. And in most of the major 
events, for the first time ever, there will 
be Americans with at least a well-found- 
ed dream of winning Olympic medals 
—bronze, silver and, yes, gold. 

The athletes will be competing in a 
winter playground that has been groomed 
with the help of $178 million in federal, 
state and local funds. The money went to 





petition seems secure. 4 winter playground groomed with $178 million in Gove: 








for the 13-day duration of the Games. 

The cost of gold has skyrocketed too, 
but Tiffany, the New York jeweler com- 
missioned to design and strike medals for 
the Games, agreed to supply them at 1978 
prices. The designers hit a snag, howev- 
er, when they submitted their sketches: 
the Lake Placid Organizing Committee 
responded with a veto. The reason: the 
medals’ obverse side showed the rolling 
Adirondack Mountains, but not the peak 
where one of the committee members 
owned a farm. The medals were rede- 
ascsronts signed and the moun- | 
tains were shifted. The 
medal winners of 1980 
will always have a view 
of one committeeman’s 
homesite. 

To win those medals, 
the athletes must meet, 
in all-out competition 
against the world’s best, 
the Olympic challenge: 
higher, swifter, farther. 
U.S. athletes have long 
excelled during the Sum- 
mer Games, especially 
in track and swimming 
events. But in a nation 
where winter sports are | 
an expensive leisure ac- 
livily, not a passion or a 
| way of life as they are 
in Eastern and Western 
Europe, Olympic medals 
| have always proved elu- 

sive or costly or both. 








slightest touch. With its narrow-win- 
dowed dormitories, the village bears an 
unfortunate resemblance to a prison; it 
will, indeed, become a minimum-securi- 
ty federal pen after the Games. 

For all the construction, and despite 
the fact that some 50,000 people are ex- 
pected to swarm into Lake Placid during 
every day of competition, the 1980 Games 
involved no large-scale dislocation of the 
town’s citizens, as happened in Montreal 
during the 1976 Summer Games. To be 
sure, a certain amount of displacement 
has occurred. A young clerk for the 
Lake Placid Organizing Committee was 
bumped from her $300-a-month apart- 
ment so that the landlord could rent it 
during February to wealthy snow bunnies 
for $4,000. Another story making the 
rounds has houses being purchased for 
$75,000 and rented for half that figure 


rnment funds. 





The families of figure 
skaters often find the 
$20,000-a-year cost of renting rinks and 
hiring coaches a crushing expense. From | 
their mid-teens, skiers and speed skaters 
live nearly half of each year as expatri- 
ates, training and racing in Europe be- 
cause facilities or competitors are not up 
to par in the U.S. Unheralded by their 
countrymen, they are idolized abroad, 
where youngsters collect their pictures on 
bubble-gum cards and the monied den- 
izens of Alpine resorts ask for their au- 
tographs. A U.S. sports fan who can rou- 
tinely tick off the starting outfield of the 
Kansas City Royals would be hard 
pressed to recognize America’s heavy hit- 
ters at the Winter Olympics. Yet despite 
these drawbacks, a new generation of tal- 





Randy Gardner and Tai Babilonia, America’s 
brightest hope in history for a gold medal in 
pairs figure skating 
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ented and dedicated U.S. athletes has 
emerged to perform to Olympic standards 
in the demanding and treacherous Win- 
ter Games. 


ERIC AND BETH HEIDEN. In the final weeks 
before the Olympics, the U.S Speed Skat- 
ing Team established a training camp in 
Davos, Switzerland. There, on one of the 
world’s fastest speed-skating rinks, they 
churned through one exhausting workout 
after another, honing the technique and 
building the stamina required for what 
may be the most physically demanding 
of all sports. Few living things can travel 
a mile faster than the men and women 
who, hunched over their skates like bro- 
ken-backed dolls, swoop around an oval 
of ice at more than 30 m.p.h. Each stroke 
is a study in precision, an intricately cho- 
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Eric and Beth Heiden during a playful moment in their rigorous training 
“T look at Beth, and she’s digging in and it inspires me. | keep going. 


SSS 


| | All-Around titles in the 





reographed transfer of power from body | 
to blade 

At Davos. the Heidens drew know- 
ing and admiring crowds, With good rea- 
son: in the long history of their sport, only 
Eric has been deemed capable of winning 
the gold in all five men’s events, ranging 
from the lightning-fast 500-meter sprint, 
through the middle distances of 1,000 and 
1.500 meters and on to the grueling 5,000- 
and 10,000-meter endurance races. His 
younger sister Beth is favored in two of 
the four women’s events. Said a Dutch fa- 
ther, his hand resting lightly on his son’s 
head to guide the boy’s eyes toward the 
Davos rink: “I tell my son, ‘Look at them. 
Look at the Heidens, so you can say you 
have seen the best.’ ” 

At 21. Eric Heiden is the first man 
ever to win both the World Sprints and 








same year—and 
he has done it three straight times He 
holds world records in two distances 
(1.000 meters and 1,500 meters). In a sport 
where victory is usually measured in hun- 
dredths of seconds, Heiden outstrips 
human comparison: he is Secretariat. 
stronger, faster, possessed of a greater rac- 


| ing heart than has ever been known 


“Sometimes when I'm racing and I'm 
really stroking strong, I can feel the ice 
breaking away beneath me,” he says. “It 
is a wonderful feeling, because it means 
that I have reached the limit, the ice can’t 
hold me any more.” 

He is a straightforward young man, 
not much given to such mysticism about 


ter than anyone else (with the possible ex- 
ception of his sister), the price that must 
be paid for those moments “The secret 
to the Heidens is simple,” says Team 
Manager Bill Cushman. “They have tal- 
ent and they just work harder than any- 
body else.” 

Their regime would drivea marathon- 
er to retirement. During the summer, they 
work out twice daily, running (up to ten 
miles), bike riding (*Oh, 100 miles some 
days, other days just 45"), weight train- 
ing and, finally, going through the exer- 
cises to strengthen specific muscles for 
speed skating: several miles of duck-walks 
with weights on their shoulders, endless 
circling to strengthen the left, or inside 
leg for turns. When fall comes to their 
Madison, Wis., home. they put on skates 
and start training in earnest. “Sometimes 
I want to quit.” Eric says. “But then 1 
look at Beth, and she’s digging in and itin- 
spires me. I keep going.” 


o does she. Says Beth, 15 months 
younger than Eric: “| played with 
my brother and his friends from 
the day I could stand up and run 
after them. It helped to have a wild older 
brother, because then people didn’t think 
I was so strange when I came along. But 
my mother told me that the first word I 
learned to say was ‘Mine!’ Not ‘Mama’ 
or ‘Dada,’ but ‘Mine,’ because Eric was al- 
ways trying to take my things away.” 
Beth’s drive is as palpable as her 
brother's. Both seem to have inherited a 
desire to excel. The Heidens’ father Jack, 
45. is an orthopedic surgeon who was Big 
10 fencing champion as an undergraduate 
at the University of Wisconsin. Last year 


he finished second in the national senior 


cycling time trials championships. Their 
mother is the city seniors tennis cham- 
pion in Madison, and her father Art 
Thomsen is a former hockey coach at the 
University of Wisconsin. The young Hei- 
dens began skating on the lake behind 
their house when they were two years old. 
When Eric was nine and Beth eight, their 
parents enrolled them in the Madison Fig- 
ure Skating Club, but that proved too 
tame. Says Beth: “Everybody was twirl- 
ing around and all we wanted to do was 
go fast and race around the rink. We 





his sport because he knows, perhaps bet- | 
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weren't exactly the favorite kids in the 
Madison Figure Skating Club.” 

They were, however, the favorite kids 
in the local speed-skating club. By the 
time Eric was 17 and Beth 16, they had 
made the Olympic squad for the 1976 
Innsbruck Games. They placed well be- 
low their more seasoned competitors, but 
by 1977, they were world beaters. When 
Beth won the World Championship in 
1979, she became only the second skater 
to win all four women’s races (the 500, 
1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 meters). At that 
point Eric, though already a three-time 
World Champion, had never managed to 
win all his events. Recalls Beth: “I said 
to myself, ‘Hey, even my brother hasn't 
done this.’ ” Her distinction lasted a week 
Eric went out and won all four of the 
men’s races at the World Championships 
in Oslo. Says Beth: “You've got to respect 
a brother like that. He’s inspiring.” 


TAI BABILONIA AND RANDY GARDNER. 
They finish each other’s sentences. Ran- 
dy takes the noun, Tai handles the verb, 
and, as often as not, the object comes si- 
multaneously. They laugh at the same 
things, share many of the same friends, 
even agree on passing up lucrative pro- 
fessional careers to attend college. Most 
important, they skate as one, their blades 
stroking in purest harmony, legs extend- 
ed perfectly parallel. Nor is the mirror 
image effect confined to their obvious 
moves. They continue it through the most 
delicate gestures; heads tilted at precisely 
the same angle, fingers matched and mat- 
ed as if held by a glove. “It comes from 
time, from growing up together,” says 
Randy Gardner, “A pair doesn’t achieve 
that harmony until after four or five years 
of skating together. We keep working with 
each other and it just keeps growing.” 
After ten years together, Tai, 19, and 
Randy, 21, have grown into the most tech- 
nically sound, artistically refined figure 
skating pair in U.S. history. Also the most 
successful. In 1979 they became the first 
U.S. pair to win the World Figure Skat- 
ing Championship since 1950, when the 
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Linda Fratianne who has stretched her style in search of the grace that v wins gold 
“If I can just realize that the world doesn't end if I have a silver ; 


champions were Karol and Peter Ken- 
nedy. When they take the ice on Feb. 15 
and 17 at the Olympic Ice Arena before 
a crowd of some 8,500, they will be co-fa- 
vorites (along with Soviet Warhorse Pair 
Irina Rodnina and Alexander Zaitsev) to 
win a gold medal. It would be the first 
U.S. gold in the pairs in the 56-year his- 
tory of the Winter Games 

For all the balletic grace of their per- 





Charlie Tickner, whose pyrotechnic leaps are the match of any other skater’ "s in the in the world 
| Like a Broadway chorus dancer with the big moves, but also simple tap steps 
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formances, Babilonia and Gardner are 
athletes first, masters of physical disci- 
plines as demanding as almost any in 
sport. Tai’s ability to leap high enough 
and remain airborne long enough to com- 
plete whirling triple turns would be the 
envy of any N.B.A. star. Randy is only 5 
ft. 9 in. and 142 Ibs., but there is tremen- 
dous strength and stamina coiled within 
that seemingly slight frame. He lifts Tai 
(5 ft. 5 in., 113 Ibs.) as easily as others 
pick up their skates. In stamina tests con- 
ducted last summer at Squaw Valley 
Calif., Randy came out the winner against 
a marathon runner 

Randy began skating at age six, Tai 
atage eight. Her first exposure to the sport 
came when a friend’s birthday party in- 
cluded a trip to a rink in Burbank, Calif. 
“After that, | begged my mother for les- 
sons,” she says. They did not come cheap 
her father, a Los Angeles police detec- 
tive, has held as many as five part-time 


jobs al once to offset the financial bur- 


den. To cut back on expenses, Tai used a 
pair of hand-me-down skates from one 
of Dean Martin’s daughters. At nine she 
was picked to skate with Randy in a lo- 
cal ice show because she was the only girl 
smaller than he. The serendipitous meet- 
ing was just the beginning 

For years, the two rose at 4:30 a.m 
to take advantage of the only time when 
the rink would be free of cavorting kids 
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and sedate leisure skaters. During those 
predawn hours, Coach John Nicks, a one- 
time world champion at pairs figure skat- 
ing, would drill the two relentlessly. Tai, 
whose serene beauty masks a fierce com- 
petitiveness but reflects an exquisite ra- 
cial mix (American Indian, black, Fili- 
pino, Chinese and German), paid for 
failed jumps with a missing tooth, a bro- 
ken tailbone and a fractured arm. 
World-class figure skating is not only 


| a fiercely competitive but also an intense- 


ly political realm, in which judging often 
breaks down along East-West, oldtimer- 
newcomer lines. If Tai and Randy have 
suffered from misjudgments in the past, 
they may benefit from them at Lake Plac- 


| id. When the couple won the 1979 world 


title, defending champions Rodnina, 30, 
and Zaitsev, 27, winners of six world ti- 
tles and one Olympic gold medal, were 
in temporary retirement awaiting the 
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|| ‘The best American on skis, Phil Mahre 
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birth of their baby. Tai and Randy’s vic- 


tory was thus tainted by the absence of 
truly commanding competition. But by 
now their fluid style has won converts 
among international judges. 

The skate-off between the two pow- 
erful if uninspired Soviets and the expres- 
sive but less physical young Americans 
could be the most dramatic confrontation 
of the entire Games. As reigning cham- 
pions, Randy and Tai must be beaten, not 
merely battled to a draw. Says Randy: 
“We're setting the pace now. We have to 
skate well, but to beat us, they'll have to 
risk our style.” 


LINDA FRATIANNE. At 14, she whisked 


onto the ice for the 1975 National Cham- | 


pionships and reeled off the first series of 
successful triple jumps ever done in com- 
petition by a woman skater. Dorothy 
Hamill, the reigning queen who would 
soon win the Olympic gold medal, leaned 
down from her perch on the victory stand 
and, as the applause washed over them, 
told Fratianne, “Listen, kid. Next year 
this is going to be all yours.” 


Next year, it was. She made the Olym- | 


pic team, and though 15 and frightened 
of the pressure and the presence of ma- 
chine-gun-—toting guards, she placed a re- 


| spectable eighth at Innsbruck. She won 


the World Championship in 1977, a tiny 


| (S ft. 1 in., 97 Ibs.) wisp of a girl who 


could whip through spectacular leaps and 
spins in the blink of an eye. Yet her skat- 
ing never flowed with the liquid style of 
Peggy Fleming's; it flared in a series of 


| brief, athletic explosions. Before one could 
| count the spins, she was gone, halfway 
| across the ice and midway through an- 
other trick. She never imparted the joy of 
Janet Lynn or pushed her personality to 
the rafter seats as Hamill had done. She 
simply whipped the bejabbers out of grav- 
ity and seemed to make it all look easy 
For judges, and the very vocal figure- 
skating crowds, what had been exciting 
in a young princess was disquieting and 
vaguely mystifying in an ice queen. In 
1978 Fratianne lost her title to East Ger- 
many’s Anett Poetzsch, 19. In 1979 Linda 
regained the title, having stretched her 
style and slowed it somewhat in an effort 
to infuse her routines with the grace that 
had been lacking. She got a new hairdo, 
a nose job to repair the deviated septum 
that impaired her breathing, and checked 
in with Pat Collins, the Hip Hypnotist of 
Sunset Boulevard, to learn “positive re- 
inforcement self-hypnosis.” She gets up 
at 6:30 a.m. six days a week to travel toa 
rink near her Northridge, Calif., home for 
practice. She takes a break for a two-hour 
nap at midday, then practices until 6 p.m. 
Twice a week she works out in a gym, 
and once weekly she attends ballet class. 


he will never be a classically el- 

egant skater: her body is too small 

for the sculptured reach that ac- 

cents the intricacies of the tricks 
she performs. But she will always be light- 
ning fast and agile. Says she of what will 
be her last Olympic meeting with 
Poetzsch: “I’m glad it’s in the States. I'll 
feel more comfortable. But it’s hard go- 
ing in as the favorite. The underdog has 
it easier, nothing to lose and a lot to gain 
If I can just realize that the world doesn’t 
end if I have a silver . 


CHARLIE TICKNER. If Tai, Randy and Lin- | 
da face tough times, consider Charlie | 
Tickner’s task. The current European | 
champion among men’s figure skaters is 








Great Britain’s Robin Cousins, a dramat- 
ic, innovative stylist in the mold of his | 
countryman John Curry, the 1976 gold | 
medalist at Innsbruck. The Soviet Union's 
1979 World Champion Vladimir Kovalev, 
like Countryman Zaitsev, is fast, strong 
and sure, if a bit wooden. East Germa- 
ny’s Jan Hoffmann is a methodical crafts- 
man, usually not daring enough to take 
chances but steady enough to walk over 
those who risk and fall short. Tickner, 
26, whose turn in the round-robin of world 
champions came in 1978, is like a sophis- 
ticated Broadway chorus dancer who can 
give you the big moves but takes partic- 
ular delight in demonstrating the fun and 
precision of a few simple tap steps. 
Tickner came to serious skaling at an 
age when most coaches felt he was too 
old to reach world-class standards: dur- 
ing his freshman year in college. He had 
to go back to work on his compulsory fig- 
ures, those painstaking loops and turns 
that judges squat to scrutinize like the Ro- 








setta stone. He has never caught up with 
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the class; school figures remain his weak- 
est point. But naysayers who insist that 
the double lutzes and triple salchows are 
Jumps that have to be grooved into mus- 
cle memory before a boy is old enough to 
shave have been proved wrong: a typical 
Tickner free-skating program contains 
Just as many crowd-pleasing pyrotechnics 
as any on the skating scene 


HOCKEY. For Lake Placid, the U.S Olym- 
pic Hockey Association decided to get its 
act together and take it on the road. Last 
summer a 26-man team was culled from 
the country’s hockey hotbeds (16 from 
Minnesota, six from Massachusetts. two 
each from Michigan and Wisconsin), then 
sent off on a grueling, 61-game schedule 
(the National Hockey League regular sea- 
son schedule is only 80 games). Coach 
Herb Brooks’ team is a long shot, espe- 
cially in the face of a superb Soviet squad, 
for the first hockey gold medal since the 
1960 team pulled its stunning upset in the 
Squaw Valley Games (see box page 83) 
But the team could surprise everyone with 
its hybrid style, matching traditional 
North American aggressiveness with Eu- 
ropean finesse. (“Sophisticated pond 
hockey,” Brooks calls it.) Against a va- 
riety of college, N.H.L. and foreign na- 
lional teams, the Americans have so far 
won 41 games, tied three and lost just 15 


The U.S. has achieved most of its glo- 
ry during past Winter Games on the ice 
Of the 24 gold medals awarded to singles 
figure skaters in the twelve Olympic Win- 
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Cindy Nelson, bronze medalist in the downhill in 1976, back for one more try 
“We can have great skiers in this country and really develop their potential.” 


ter Games, eight have been won by Amer- 
icans. From Dick Button to Dorothy 
Hamill, American skaters have not only 
dominated, they have defined the stan- 
dards of the sport. The entire U.S figure- 
skating team was killed in a plane crash 
in Belgium in 1961, yet the program was 
strong enough to produce a gold medal- 
ist, Peggy Fleming, by 1968 

The speed skaters have done even bet- 
ter, collecting 32 of the 94 medals won 
by Americans in all the Winter Olym- 
pics. They have also won more than one- 
third of all American gold medals—elev- 
en of 30 

Yet with something like 14 million 
skiers in the U.S., Americans have won 
Just 13 medals, four of them golds, out of a 
possible 135 in the Olympic downhill. sla- 
lom and giant slalom and just one of 168 
in cross-country events. No American 
man has ever won a gold medal in skiing 
In the downhill and giant slalom, no 
American man has ever won a medal of 
any kind 

The poor performance in skiing is one 
of the biggest mysteries—and greatest dis- 
appointments—in American sport. Lack 
of support was a valid reason in the early 
‘60s, when the American team would fly 
to Europe on one-way tickets, ski the win- 
ter circuit, then scrounge airfare home 
Now the U.S. Ski Team Operates on an an- 
nual budget of $2.2 million (compared 
with $275,000 for the U.S. Speed Skating 
Team); American skiers have access to 
equipment and technicians as good as any 
in the world. Says Team Director Bill 





Marolt: “We have no excuses any more 
What we don’t have are enough good ath- 
letes who are willing to do the hard work 
it takes to become a champion. But we've 
got a few, and they're the match of any 
skiers in the world.” The best of the few 
will attempt to reverse American fortunes 
at Lake Placid 


PHIL MAHRE. His right ankle is held to- 
gether by a metal plate and four screws 
yet he still hustles down mountains at 
speeds faster than a parachutist in free 
fall. He is, quite simply, the best Amer- 
ican man ever to put on skis in interna- 
tional competition. Since the launching 
in 1967 of the World Cup circuit—a four- 
month-long series of 15 meets—U.S. men 
have won only 15 races. Mahre, 22. has 
won eight of them, and his twin brother 
Steve has won one. Last year Phil was sec- 
ond in the overall World Cup standings 
when he went to Lake Placid for a meet 
While he was pounding down the hill in 
the slalom, the tip of his right ski caught 
one of the gates, and he went down, his 
ankle shattered. His skiing season was 
over. Unable to compete in the final three 









































| events, he finished third in the World Cup. 

Three of the seven screws installed to 
repair the ankle have been removed, but 
the rest conduct cold, and he must use a 
heated boot. Nonetheless, he is now ski- 
ing as well as ever. Says Marolt: “Even I 
didn’t think it was really, truly possible, 
but he’s done it.”” Mahre fought back to 
peak form by the painful expedient of re- 
fusing to limp. “If you let yourself limp, 
it gets to be a habit. If you don’t limp, 
then you won't favor your leg. So I just 
told myself that no matter how much it 
was killing me, I wouldn’t give in.” 

The same tenacity makes him one of 
the toughest skiers on the mountain. He 
started skiing at two in the deep snow of 
the Cascade Mountains, where his par- 
ents ran a ski resort at White Pass, Wash. 
A gifted athlete, he has made himself into 
a downhill racer, even though the slalom 
and giant slalom are his natural events. 
In an age of specialization, he has become 
a genuine contender in all events. Can 
he win a gold at Lake Placid? Says Mahre 
“So many things can be a factor. The 
snow, the weather, is it warm so that wax- 
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ing is a factor, or cold and icy? Will you 
fall? Will someone else just have an in- 
credible run? All I can do is run my race, 
run it the best I can, and we'll see after ev- 
erybody gets to the bottom.” 


CINDY NELSON. She is 23 now, and it has 
been nearly a decade since she burst on 
the skiing scene. At 15, a native of Lut- 
sen, Minn., she was the top U.S. woman 
downhiller, tuning up for the Sapporo 
Olympics with startling performances on 
the World Cup circuit. Then, less than a 
month before the Games opened, she took 
a dreadful fall on Switzerland's treach- 
erous Grindelwald course and was laid 
up for months with a dislocated hip. She 
won the bronze in the "76 Olympics in 
the downhill. This is her last Olympics, 
and to win a gold she will have to beat 
out the likes of Switzerland’s Marie-The- 
res Nadig. “I don’t know how long I'll 
ski after Lake Placid,” says Nelson, “but 
it won't be another four years. I’ve lived 
ten months of every year out of a suitcase 
since I was 15. I've got a home and a 


dog, and I'd like to do some cooking.” 


Noone on the U.S. Ski Team has cam- 
paigned longer and harder than Cindy 
Nelson, and no one has experienced the 
disappointments of the American ski ef- 
fort more keenly. During the early °70s, 
she recalls: “A skier was just told what to 
do, whether it was different from the 
training program that had been successful 
for you or not. Things are better today, or 
I wouldn’t still be skiing. I think we can 
have great skiers in this country now and 
really develop their potential to the fullest 
Sometimes I look back and I wonder. If it 
had been like this when I was 17, I might 
have really been something.” 


BILL KOCH. Americans do not win cross- 
country ski races. So when Bill Koch, a re- 
clusive Vermonter from Putney (pop. 


Cross-country Skiing Star Bill Koch 
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1,789), won the silver medal in the 30- 
km race at Innsbruck in 1976, the first 
U.S. medal ever in Nordic skiing, nobody 
was there to notice. In fact, after the race 
was over, Koch had to go out again in 
his uniform and skis so that photogra- 
phers could take his picture for the pa- 
pers back home. 

Since then, lots of people have noticed 
Bill Koch. Says Koch: “Suddenly there 
was pressure from all sides. Every time I 
competed, people expected me to win. Be- 
coming a top contender, I soon realized, 
had been easy compared to staying on 
top.”” Koch went into a slump that deep- 
ened as he was bombarded with questions. 
He has now completely revised his style, 
stretching out his once choppy stride and 
strengthening his arms in an attempt to 
generate more power on the uphills. And 
as the Olympics have drawn closer, he has 
emerged again, better than ever at age 24 





Good enough? “Yeah,” he says. “With a 


good race, I could bag it.” 


n the remaining events, the U.S., as 

usual, has only the faintest shot at any 

kind of medal. The 70- and 90-meter 

ski jumps often produce surprises, but 
the Soviets and Finns should go into both 
events as favorites. The same is true of the 
three biathlon events, which combine 
cross-country ski races and marksman- 
ship contests. The luge (pronounced 
loozh), a kind of toboggan that careens 
down an ice track with one- or two-man 
teams, should be dominated by the East 
Germans. 

The East Germans should win again 
in bobsledding, an event that might pro- 
duce a drama of its own at Lake Placid 
The star will not be a driver or brake- 
man, but the bobsled run itself. Since work 
was completed on the new refrigerated 
run at Lake Placid, bobsledders have 





come to know it as one of the sport's | 


toughest, trickiest courses. One particular | 
turn, the Zig-Zag, a high-banked 60° left | 


turn for 165 ft., followed by an equally 
tight 170-ft. right turn, is deemed the most 


| technically difficult in the world. More 
than 50 bobsled teams have crashed on | 








the turn this winter. When the run was 
opened in December for practice by US. 
and foreign teams, as many as four sleds 
a day were coming a cropper at Zig-Zag 

Ironically, the U.S. put on its finest 


performance in Winter Olympic Games | 


in 1932—at Lake Placid. That year Amer- 


icans carried away four gold medals in | 


speed skating and two in bobsledding, as 
well as four silvers and two bronzes in 
other events. This year, for the first time 
in the. history of the Games, the U.S. has 
strong contenders in most sports, and in 
one, speed skating, a brother and sister 
alone who could win more gold medals 
than US. athletes have ever managed to 
collect in a single Winter Games. With a 
bit of luck, the town that first introduced 
winter sports to the U.S. could become 
the site of America’s greatest Winter 
Olympic showing. w 
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Betsy Snite of the U.S. wipes out on “the airplane corner” during the women’s downhill competition at Squaw Valley in 1960 


The Way It Used to Be 


quaw Valley: the very name was enough to unhinge the 
venerable geezers in the international Olympic move- 
ment 20 years ago. It simultaneously evoked the worst of Cal- 
ifornia and the wild West, the depravity of Tinseltown and 
the dangers of the untamed frontier. When the remote re- 


- sort in the Sierra Nevada was chosen as host of the 1960 Win- 


ter Games, one French official fretted: “How are we going 
to put our young men and women to bed at an early hour if 
there’s a chorus line and Frankie Sinatra singing across the 
road?” 

As it turned out, a ter- 
rific blizzard struck 
Squaw Valley just before 
the Games. No Gauls 
perished in the snow, de- 
spite the fears of the 
French skiing official, but 
whether they made bed 
check is another matter 
(Sinatra was not there, 
but Danny Kaye and Red 
Skelton were). 

For all the qualms, 
Squaw Valley, the last 
Winter Olympics held in 
the U.S., proved a rousing 
success. Except for the 
cross-country races, all 
the events were within 


walking distance of each U.S. Goalie Jack McCartan shows acrobatic talent on way to hockey gold 


other, giving the place an 

intimacy absent in most Olympics. In retrospect, Squaw Val- 
ley seems less commercial, truer to Olympic ideals, almost 
quaint. “It was the last of the small Olympics,” says Penny 
Pitou, a U.S. skier who won two silver medals. 

By Lake Placid standards, Squaw Valley was a modest 
outing indeed. There were fewer events (27 vs. 38), athletes 
(700 vs. 1,400) and journalists (600 vs. 3,200). The cost was a 
mere $20 million (nearly $50 million in today’s dollars), com- 
pared with $178 million for the 1980 festival. 

The 1960 Winter Olympics was a watershed nonetheless: 
for the first time, the Games were televised daily. The tele- 
casts introduced winter sports to the many Americans who 
did not know the difference between schuss and Schnee. The 
Games were such a European preserve that CBS, which paid 
a piddling $50,000 for the broadcast rights, was slow to line 
up sponsors for its 15 scheduled hours of live and taped re- 
ports. It was a far cry from the electronic blanket that today 
threatens to suffocate the Games. ABC paid $15.5 million for 
the rights to Lake Placid, and will spend nearly $25 million 
more to cover the competition. Some 800 ABC employees, 
more people than competed in 1960, will be on hand. An es- 
timated 180 million Americans will watch some portion of 
the 51% hr. of coverage. 





Twenty years ago the Soviets were the dominant compet- 
itors, winning seven gold medals and a passel of bronzes and 
silvers. The cold war was thawing, and the U.S.S.R. athletes 
were popular with reporters and fellow competitors. The 
vaunted Austrian men skiers spent much of their time feud- 
ing among themselves over ski endorsements, and were dealt 
a double blow when Switzerland’s Roger Staub captured the 
giant slalom and France’s Jean Vuarnet placed first in the 
downhill. 

Americans thrilled to the individual victories of Figure 
Skaters Carol Heiss and David Jenkins, but it was an acro- 
batic goalie named Jack McCartan and an underdog US. 
hockey team that won their hearts. McCartan had 39 saves 
in a 2-1 win over Canada, 
| and was equally brilliant 
in a 3-2 victory over the 
_| Soviets. The U.S. play- 
“| ers needed a victory in 
‘| their final game against 
Czechoslovakia to win 
their first hockey gold 
medal. Behind 4-3 after 
two frustrating periods, 
they were visited in their 
dressing room by the So- 
viet team captain, who 
«| urged them to take oxy- 

gen. With Roger Chris- 
tian of Minnesota firing 
in three goals (he scored 
four on the day), the 
Americans roared back 
in the final period to win, 
9-4. “The big joke,” Mc- 
Cartan recalls, “was that the guys who didn’t take the oxy- 
gen were the ones who scored the goals.” 

The one real villain of Squaw Valley was a stretch of 
snow on the women’s downhill course. Shooting down the 
steepest part of the run, skiers would suddenly hit a bumpy, 
hard-packed mound that sent them flying just as they 
reached a 90° bend, appropriately dubbed “the airplane cor- 
ner.” The high hopes of the American women crashed at that 
turn: Betsy Snite and two teammates spilled. Pitou did not 
fall, but she tottered, squandering precious ticks of the clock 
and losing the gold medal by | sec. to Germany’s Heidi Biebl. 

Most of the athletes at Squaw Valley would probably 
have had difficulty making the Olympics today. Training, 
techniques and equipment are more sophisticated, and times 
are dramatically faster for speed events. Sadly, though, many 
1980 Olympians may wind up remembering the sacrifice 
more than the joy. Says Pitou, now a travel agent: “The kids 
aren’t having fun any more. They’re training to death.” The 
real winners may not be the ones who leave Lake Placid with 
gold but the ones who take away golden memories. Speed 
Skater Bill Disney won only a silver at Squaw Valley, but no 
matter. “It was beautiful,” he says. “There will never be an- 
other Olympics like it.” 
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Giant in the Slalom 


H: carves the slope with a surgeon’s precision, hugging 
the fall line, darting through slalom gates with eye-blink 
speed. Down below they call him “the silent Swede,” but up 
here Ingemar Stenmark is eloquent, communicating easily 
with the mountain. He knows what it will give him and 
what he must give in return. In his powdery wake, he leaves 
competitors a curt challenge: “I set the pace, and now you 
guys beat me.” 

Unless fate or a dark horse intervenes, Stenmark should 
leave Lake Placid with one gold medal, and possibly two. 
In his specialty, the giant slalom (a zigzag race through 30 
or more gates), he is virtually unbeatable. In 1978-79, he 
won this race all ten times it was staged in World Cup com- 
petition; this season he is three for three. In the slalom (a 
shorter, steeper course with more gates and sharper turns), 
his win rate approaches 50%. Says Phil Mahre, his friend 
and rival: “He is real- 
ly a fantastic skier, es- 
pecially on a steep 
course. He changes 
edges like nobody 
else.” 

Stenmark, 23, is 
something of a skiing 
oddity, a man from a 
Nordic country who 
excels in alpine events 
and regularly beats 
the Germans, Austri- 
ans, Swiss, Italians 
and Frenchmen, who 
have long dominated 
downhill skiing. He 
grew up in tiny Tarna- 
by (pop. 600), just 50 
miles south of the Arc- 
tic Circle, and learned 
to ski on the gentle 
slope behind his 
home. Tutored by a fa- 
ther who was a dev- 
otee of competitive 
skiing, Stenmark was 
a budding virtuoso by 
13. Recalls Hermann Nogler, his trainer: “I watched him 
for a week, and I said to myself, ‘That boy will be a world 
champion.’ You could see the natural talent, the single-mind- 
edness, the way he was hard on himself.” 

Stenmark joined the European racing circuit in 1974, 
when he was 17. The following year he blossomed. He was 
the World Cup leader in the slalom and giant slalom, and 
was in contention for the combined championship (slalom, 
giant slalom and downhill) until the final day of the season 
at Val Gardena, Italy, when he lost to Italian Gustavo Thoe- 
ni in a dramatic, head-to-head slalom. In 1976, he became 
the first Scandinavian to win the World Cup, and he was 
again champion in 1977 and 1978. 

Last season he captured a record 14 races, two more 
than France’s Jean-Claude Killy did in 1967. Even with 
that showing, Stenmark finished only fifth in the overall 
standings. He was penalized by a rule change that made it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to win the Cup without scoring in the 
downhill, an event he shuns. Despite this self-imposed hand- 
icap, he leads in total points for this year’s World Cup. Says 
he: “I just do not have time to train well enough for the down- 
hill without cutting into the time I find necessary for the sla- 






Ingemar Stenmark preps for the Olympics at a World Cup race in France 
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lom and giant slalom.” Adds Mahre: “Ingemar is a very 
precise man, a high-precision skier, and the slaloms are 
precise and perfectible. The downhill is just a matter of 
going fast.” 

Stenmark’s technique is spare and tightly controlled, 
quite unlike the hell-bent, hurtling style of a Killy. In the 
early days of slalom competition, skiers navigated the gates 
with looping S-turns. Later they flattened out the S-turns 
and substituted rapid-fire slashes, often brushing the poles. 
The Swede has achieved further refinements, reducing the 
slashes to mere flickers of shifting body weight. He owes 
much of his letter-perfect form to exceptional physical gifts. 
“He has tremendous balance, great agility, a good eye and 
fantastic concentration,” says former U.S. Alpine Team Di- 
rector Hank Tauber. “He has what makes great champi- 
ons: he can do it over and over again.” 

In Sweden, Stenmark is a national hero on a par with 
Tennis Professional Bjorn Borg. With his freckles and curly 
hair, Ingemar has an appealing, boyish look that should 
yeccorer make him the darling 
of the European sport- 
ing press. To the cha- 
grin of journalists, 
however, he is taci- 
turn, bordering on 
withdrawn. “Some- 
times the whole busi- 
ness is too much for 
me,” he admits. “Only 
skiing calms me.” 
Says Nogler, “You 
must remember that 
he comes from a qui- 
et place with a natural 
rhythm. He is still get- 
ting used to the new 
milieu.” 

Stenmark was a 
desultory student, and 
even today his reading 
rarely goes beyond the 
nearest sports page. 
Adds his trainer: “He 
does not smoke, drink, 
dance, womanize—in 
short, he has no pri- 
vate life.” 

Europe’s premiere skiers will be gunning for the grace- 
ful Swede at Lake Placid. His chief competition figures to 
come from Andreas Wenzel, 21, of Liechtenstein, who stands 
second in World Cup points this year. Others to be watched, 
in addition to America’s Mahre, are three swift Swiss: 
Jacques Luethy, Peter Miller and Peter Liischer, who won 
the World Cup last year. Wenzel’s sister Hanni, 23, the cur- 
rent World Cup leader, is heavily favored in the women’s sla- 
loms. She will be tested by Annemarie Moser-Prdll, 26, who 
won two silver medals at Sapporo in 1972, and France’s Per- 
rine Pelen, 19. 

Stenmark’s preparations for the Olympics were derailed 
last September when he took a hair-raising spill at Val di Sen- 
ales, Italy, while practicing the downhill, ofall things. He suf- 
fered a brain concussion and was unable to resume snow 
training for several weeks. “I've never before started so late 
in the year,” says he, “but I’m not worried.” But after his dis- 
appointing performance at Innsbruck in 1976—he managed 
only a bronze in the giant slalom—Stenmark is wary of mak- 
ing medal predictions. “The margins of victory are so small 
and accidental occurrences so often decisive,” he says. “If 
only I get one Olympic gold medal, I'll be happy.” 
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THE BEGINNING PLACE by Ursula K. Le Guin; Harper & Row; 183 pages; $8.95 


he story of Adam and Eve should have 

made the point once and for all: no 
matter how blissful the garden, there is al- 
ways a snake in the grass somewhere. Yet 
the green enticements of Eden die hard, 
especially among city folk who would not 
know a primrose from a petunia. The 
more man-made their environment, the 
more likely they are to dream of running 
for shade. In The Beginning Place, her 
13th novel, Ursula Le Guin retells this 
story, one of the oldest in Western liter- 
ature, in modern dress. She creates two 
postadolescents who are drowning in per- 
sonal uncertainties and suburban sprawl 
and then gives them a place to hide. If 
this were all, her novel would stand as an 
uncommonly graceful fantasy-romance. 
But it is not; Le Guin does not forget to 
put in the snake. 

Hugh Rogers, 20, lives with his di- 
vorced mother on the flat fringes of a city 
that is never named, perhaps because he 
cannot distinguish it from “all the sub- 
urbs, the duplex development motorhome 
supermarket parking lot used cars car- 
port swingset white rocks juniper imita- 
tion bacon bits special gum wrappers 
where in five different states he had lived 
the last seven years.” His astronomical 
address, 14067%-C Oak Valley Road, 
mocks the idea of a coherent community. 
His job as a checker in a nearby super- 
market by the freeway leads nowhere, and 
neither, as far as he can tell, does his life. 
One night, appalled at the prospect of an- 
other TV dinner and more wasted hours 
sitting in front of the tube, he runs blind- 
ly away and somehow finds himself in a 
verdant spot, drinking water from a sto- 
rybook stream. 

Return visits convince Hugh that 
there is something strange about this 
place. Hours spent there amount only to 
minutes in the world to which he re- 
turns. “He would live two lives,” he thinks 
in the first flush of discovery. “In fact 
he would live two lives in the space of 
one, twice as long in the same amount 
of time.” He is intrigued but not dis- 
comfited to learn that his spot exists al- 
ways in twilight. His pleasure is threat- 
ened only by Irene, a woman his age 
and equally rootless, who discovered this 
world years earlier and tries to bar him 
from it. She has already been living a dou- 
ble life, has explored the mysterious do- 
main called Tembreabrezi and knows 
that the residents of Mountain Town 
are threatened by an evil force that they 
will not name. 

Of course, Hugh is the champion that 
they are wailing for, but this certainty is 
a tribute to Le Guin’s narrative savvy. Be- 
cause she moves briskly without ever 
seeming to hurry, she makes Hugh’s 








He looked at her with his grey, 


gaze. 
‘I have been to the City. That 


that knowledge I am destroyed. 

Horn’s grey eyes said gent- 
ly, Do not touch me, Ey 
child. | 
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| twenty from behind and sixty face on.” 
| She gives Mountain Town a medieval Eu- 


| a long time: she is as good as any contem- 





transformation from supermarket clerk to 
Arthurian knight-errant whisk by as in- 
evitably as a theorem, as acceptably as a 
rabbit coming out of a hat. The author 
brandishes her magic instead of conceal- 
ing it; when Hugh accepts his mission on 
behalf of the people of Mountain Town, 
he is given a standard-issue sword and 
sent out to slay a woefully worn-out 
dragon. 


he most effective prop in Le Guin's 

act is the quick, sharp description, the 
vivid detail that lights up its surroundings. 
The author catches one of Hugh’s fellow 
checkers with a single sentence: “She had 
a lot of dark red hair, which she had re- 
cently got made into a fashionable mane 
of curls and tendrils that made her look 


ropean feel simply by looking down at 
one of its narrow lanes, “so steep that at 
intervals the street broke into steps, like 
a person breaking into giggles or hiccups, 
and then resumed its sober climb, until it 
had another fit of steps.” The eerie, lone- 
ly beauty of perpetual dusk is condensed 
in an impression: “Northward above the 
mountain shoulder she saw one bright star 
shine clear, gone the next instant, lost, 
like the reflection in a raindrop or the glit- 
ter of mica in sand.” 

Although she assembles an array of 
epic material, Le Guin does not venture 
much past the borders of the lyrical. The 
novel thus seems a little too modest for its 
own good. It concludes with a convention- 
al clinch, boy and girl returning to a real 
world now much nicer than before, that 
undercuts the stern logic of initiation and 
quest. Like many would-be heroes chal- 
lenged in first combat, Hugh is wounded; 
unlike them, he heals easily. Despite this 
tentativeness, The Beginning Place dem- 
onstrates what readers of Le Guin’s high- 
ly praised science fiction have known for 


porary at creating worlds, imaginary or 
our own. — Paul Gray 
= = @ 

Though they have covered many odd, 
speculative spots in the universe, most of 
Ursula Le Guin’s 19 books were conceived 
and written in one place: an 80-year-old 
four-story frame house perched on the 
west bank of the Willamette River in 
Portland, Ore. The rooms are large, the 
furniture casual, obviously lived- and 
lounged-in by the three Le Guin children, 
who grew up there: Elisabeth, 22, Car- 
oline, 20, and Theodore, 15. An occasion- 
al antique betrays an interest in the past; 
Charles Le Guin, Ursula’s husband of 26 
years, teaches history at Portland State 
University. Only one touch suggests that 
the house is inhabited by a prolific, award- 
winning author of science fiction and fan- 
tasy: a gargoyle, purchased in Montmar- 
tre, hangs over the kitchen doorway. 

This combination of demonic and do- 
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The best way to 
tame a wild fire 
is with chemicals. 








Di-hydrogen oxide, one of the world’s most common chemicals, isn’t 
enough. Because di-hydrogen oxide (water) evaporates too quickly. 

Yet combine it with di-ammonium phosphate and you have a chemical 
called Phos-Chek® fire-retardant. Made by Monsanto, Phos-Chek fights fire 
by absorbing heat and depriving fire of its fuel. A plane can drop 3,000 
gallons on a fire, reload and be back in action within 20 minutes. 

The chemical’s bright red color lets ground crews and pilots quickly 
locate areas that have been treated. And, when the fire’s over, Phos-Chek 
helps fertilize the ground to promote new plant growth. 

‘No chemical is totally safe, all the time, everywhere. But if we want to 
protect ourselves from the rampages of nature (such as fire, famine and 
disease) we'll have to use chemicals. And use them properly. —_® “ensento Company 1977 








For a free booklet explaining the risks and benefits of chemicals, mail to: 
Monsanto, 800 N. Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63166. Dept. AINA 
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| Lathe of Heaven. A winter storm knocked | 


| with blank screens ‘a 


Books | 


mestic is apt, since Le Guin, 50, has spent 
much of her life successfully balancing the 
two. The only daughter of Anthropologist 
Alfred L. Kroeber, Ursula grew up in a 
lively intellectual home. Her three older 
brothers all became college professors, 
and her mother Theodora wrote nonfic- 
tion books, chiefly on the American In- 
dian. The little girl turned into an avid 
reader and writer; her tastes in both ran 
to the exotic or bizarre. The first story 
she can remember completing told of a 
man who was eaten by elves. As her 
manuscripts began piling up, Le Guin 
pondered but put off resolving the ques- 
tion of whether she should turn her hobby 
into a profession. “I mean, it’s like mu- 
sic,” she says, recalling her decision. “Are 
you just going to play the piano in the 
basement, or is it going to be for real?” 
She was graduated from Radcliffe, re- 
ceived a master’s degree in French lit- 
erature from Columbia and went to Paris 
on a Fulbright scholarship, where she met 
her future husband 


riting while bringing up children, 

Le Guin sold her first short story 
when she was 30 and then began build- 
ing a stellar reputation among sci-fi fans; 
her 1969 novel The Left Hand of Dark- 
ness won both a Hugo and a Nebula, sci- 
ence fiction’s most prestigious awards. 
The Farthest Shore (1972) received a Na- 
tional Book Award. As the youngsters 
went off to school, the author fell into a 
writing schedule that she still maintains 
She goes to her writing room in the house 
each morning at 9 and sits there for at 
least four hours, whether ideas are flow- 
ing or not. “You need a door to shut,” 
she says, “although it doesn’t necessarily 
keep anything out.” She spends much 
time reading: “The science-fiction writer 
had better keep up with current science 
and avoid dumb mistakes, or the other 
writers really let you know about it.” 
She now attends fewer science-fiction 
conclaves and conventions than she 
once did, and has given up the pipe 
smoking that made her stand out in the 
crowds. 

Although she has complained in the 
past that science fiction was not taken se- | 
riously enough by mainstream critics, Le 
Guin now concedes that the form “still 
hasn't grown up completely.” Some of her 
recent books, including The Beginning 
Place, Malafrena (1979) and Orsinian 
Tales (1976), have contained little or no 
conventional sci-fi, although she is not 
considering abandoning the form for 
good. She still feels challenged by its “to- 
tal freedom of plot; there are no limits ex- 
cept those of imagination.” That is cer- 
tainly not true of science in the real world, 
as Le Guin was reminded last month 
when the Public Broadcasting Service car- 
ried a TV adaptation of her novel The | 


out the power in much of Portland, leav- 
ing many of her local friends and fans 
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Chey y CHEVETTE. 
A LOT OF CAR 


FOR THE MONEY. 


Chevrolet's got something 
you just don't get much of 
these days. A lot for your 
money. That's because 
Chevrolet's got America’s 
best-selling economy car, 
Chevy Chevette. 

You know, with all those 
standard features. Like body 
side moldings, bumper rub 
strips, white-stripe tires, 
wheel trim rings, AM radio, 
reclining bucket seats, sport 
steering wheel and even 
more. 


And you don't have to get 
a foreign car to get good gas 
mileage. Look at Chevette: 


(26 EPA ESTIMATED 
MPG. 

36 ESTIMATED 
HIGHWAY. 


Remember: Compare the 
“estimated MPG" to that of 
other cars. You may get dif- 
ferent mileage, depending 
on how fast you drive, 
weather conditions and trip 
length. Actual highway mile- 
age will probably be less 
than the highway estimate. 


E SMALL CHEVYS ARE BEING BUILT 
YOUR CHEVY DEALER MAY HAVE JUST THE CAR 


'S GOTIT. 3 


Chevrolets are equipped 

with GM-built engines pro- 
duced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 


ONLY $4568. 

That's less than Toyota 
Corolla Deluxe, Datsun 210 
Deluxe and VW Rabbit Cus- 
tom. And the lowest price of 
any 4-door hatchback built 
in America. That's based on 
Manufacturers’ Suggested 
Retail Prices. Tax, license, 
destination charges and 
available equipment are 
additional. The level of 
standard equipment will 
vary. 





And right now more 
small Chevys are being 
built than ever before. 
Meaning immediate delivery 
is possible not only on 
Chevy Chevette, but on 
Monza and Camaro too. 

Why not see your Chevy 
dealer about a 1980 Chevy 
Chevette? Or any of the other 
small Chevys you may have 
thought were hard to get. 


THAN EVER. : 
BEEN WAITING FOR. 





Benson &Hedges 
Lichts# 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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'Snob’s Progress 


SELF PORTRAIT WITH FRIENDS 
THE SELECTED DIARIES 

OF CECIL BEATON 

Edited by Richard Buckle 

Times Books; 435 pages; $17.50 





| 


46 eep a diary and some day it'll keep 

you,” said that great American 
philosopher Mae West. But it is the Eng- 
lish who have a unique talent for scrib- 
bling to themselves. To the long list that 
includes Samuel Pepys, James Boswell 
and Virginia Woolf must now be added 
the name of Cecil Beaton, who died last 


Cecil Beaton 





Snobs make the best diarists. 


month at 76. For halfa century he roamed 
the halls of fashion and fame with a fold- 
ing Kodak and an acidulous pen. 

An early student of the rich, Cecil was 
following the adventures of dukes and 
duchesses in the society magazines while 
other middle-class boys were reading 
about cowboys and Indians. Theirs was a 
fantasy world he longed for, and after 
leaving Cambridge, he found his entrée 
—the camera. His lushly romantic por- 
traits, with just a touch of surrealism, be- 
came fashionable on both sides of the 
Atlantic; eventually he became the favor- 
ite photographer of the British royal fam- 
ily. Country houses opened their doors to 
him, and Mayfair hostesses vied for his 


snob heaven. 

There is something to be said for snob- 
bery: it often makes the best diarists. Bea- 
ton is intolerant, wicked-eyed and totally 
devoid of a social conscience that might 
make him hedge his words. With acid and 
pastel, he describes people not as they 
should be, or would wish to be, but just 
as they are. 

Recounting Jacqueline Kennedy’s tri- 
umphant visit to Europe as First Lady, for 
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company. He had entered, in short, into | 


EVERY YEAR MILLIONS OF 
UNITEDWAY VOLUNTEERS 
WORK TIMEANDA HALF 


SO YOU'RE NOT BOTHERED 


TIMEANDAGAIN. 





Once a year —and only once — United Way raises 
money to support vital human services for people in 
communities all across America. 

And once is enough, thanks to the outstanding efforts 
of the dedicated millions who work without pay for 
United Way each year. Because one efficiently run 
campaign not only minimizes fund-raising costs 
and volunteer time devoted to fund-raising. It also 
reduces considerably the number of times you're 
contacted each year and asked for a contribution. 

United Way’s continued success year after year 
proves a very basic point. People who really 
want to help don’t have to be asked twice. 

When you ask the American people for 
help, they respond. 


Thanks to you, it works. For all of us. United Way 


93 
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Come with us on a wilderness trip of high adventure. 
Our name: Outward Bound. Our mission: to introduce 
you to yourself. 

We can teach you things about self-confidence and caring 
for others. We can show you that you can do about anything 
you want—if you try. 

Join us this winter. Our courses are short—but they 
might just last you a lifetime. 


Write for full information. 
Outward Bound, Dept. MW, 384 Field Point Rd., 
Greenwich, CT 06830.Phone toll free (800) 243-8520 
No experience necessary. Outward Bound admits 
students of any sex, race, color and national or ethnic 
origin, We are a nonprofit organization. Scholarships 
available. 


Outward Bound” 


The course that never ends 











| words about her “big, boyish hands and 


| leather shoes. He also records the great 


} Ba“ dines with Oscar Wilde’s son, 








example, Beaton cannot help adding a few 


feet” and “the suspicion of a mustache.” 
Winston Churchill is duly eulogized as 
Britain’s savior; but Beaton also observes 
“his feminine hands with the pointed nails 
and fingers” and the cracks in his patent- 


man’s uncensored political comments. 
Speaking about the Nazi war criminals, 
then on trial in Nuremberg, Churchill was 
typically direct. “Bump ’em off.” he 
growled, “but don’t prolong the agony.” 
Evelyn Waugh, an old enemy from school 
days, receives the worst treatment, and for 
a telling reason. “In our own way we were 
both snobs,” Beaton admits, “and no snob 
welcomes another who has risen with 
him.” When the novelist dies in 1966, he 
writes: “So Evelyn Waugh is in his coffin 
Died of snobbery.” 

Over the years Beaton was lucky 
enough—or adroit enough—to find him- 
self in most of the right places at most of 
the right times. He was in Hollywood dur- 
ing its heyday in the °30s, and in the "40s 
he covered all the war fronts for the Brit- 
ish propaganda office. In the ’50s he as- 
tonished the fashion world with his mag- 
nificent costumes for My Fair Lady and 
Gigi, and by the ’60s he had fully estab- 
lished himself as a waspish, infallible ar- 
biter elegantiae, the Petronius of Britain’s 
comfortably padded decline. 

Six volumes of Beaton’s diaries pre- 
ceded this abridged collection, but in this 
case less truly is more. The dull passages 
have been excised, and only the best re- 
main, glittering stories about glittering 
people, Cocteau and Colette, Coward and 
Capote, Garbo and De Gaulle. Advising 
the young Beaton about clothes, Noél 
Coward, for instance, sounds like one of 
his own characters. “One would like to in- 
dulge one’s own taste,” he says. “{But] I 
take ruthless stock of myself in the mir- 
ror before going out. A polo jumper or un- | 
fortunate tie exposes one to danger.” 


who tells him that when his father 
was disgraced, society was so outraged 
that even dogs called Oscar were re- 
named. He is with the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor just before their wed- 
ding, and notes how hurt and surprised 
that naive gentleman was that so few of | 
his friends had accepted invitations. He 
describes his rather comical romance with 
Greta Garbo, in which both of them cir- 
cled like brilliant birds, not wanting to 
muss their pretty plumage with what 
would inevitably be a messy embrace 

Throughout, Beaton writes with a gift 
for image and metaphor. One woman 
has skin “as bright and smooth as the 
inside of a shell”; another “exudes the 
friendliness and sympathy of a firelit 
tea in winter.” Virginia Woolf compared 
her diary to a “disheveled, rambling 
plant.” Beaton’s is more like a topiary, 
carefully trimmed to his own aristocratic 
— Gerald Clarke | 
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“Then it would he time for me 
to announce that I was 
still m the land of the living” 





Our time is 


long past due, Mr Holmes. 


Nl-Gas is not only alive and well, 
we Te servicing more customers 
than ever before. And we want 
you to know what the natural gas 
situation really is so you won't 
make the mistake of switching 
to a costlier fuel 

It's hard to understand 
how people can continue to talk 
about a natural gas shortage 
Especially when experts believe 
that there's still twice as much 
gas underground as we've 
already used. 


Quite possibly this shortage 
talk occurs because too many 
people mistakenly link world oil 
production with the gas industry 
But natural gas often exists in 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


reservoirs apart from oil. And 
those conventional supplies can 
last weil into the 21st century 

But at Ni-Gas we're looking 
into unconventional supplies, 
too. Like making gas from coal 
Or processing giant ocean kelp 
a replenishable resource, into 
methane 

In point of fact, natural gas 
is still the most efficient energy 
source around. And there's 
no reason why it won't be around 
For a long time. It's elementary 

















THIS BOOK CQULD ADD 
YEARS TO YOUR LIFE. 


The more you know 

about your heart, the bet- 

ter off you are. It’s that 

simple. This long-awaited 

book—the first and only 

encyclopedic guide written 

for laymen by eminent medi- 

cal experts and authorized by 

the American Heart Associa- 

tion—provides clear advice on 

every aspect of heart disease, 

stroke, hypertension, avoidable 

and unavoidable risk factors, diet 

and nutrition, cholesterol, smok- 

ing (and how to stop), surgery, 

drugs, warning signals, post-heart 

attack living, and the life-saving 

cardiac emergency Action Plan. 

With more than 200 illustrations, this 

large-format 512-page volume is one 

of the most important books you will 

ever add to your family’s permanent 

library. $19.95 until March 1; $25.00 
thereafter. 











E.P DUTTON 2 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10016 





lreland...friendly, un- 
Sorell (emia uieinemencaliiner | 
From sightseeing to shop- 
ping, from castles to 
cottages, to the Abbey 


Theatre. And it’s described 
to perfection in this beau- 
tiful 32-paqe full color 
book. Take the first step 
toward a perfect vacation 
by writing, then see your 
travel agent. 


IRISH TOURIST BOARD 
590 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D 
N.Y., N.Y. 10036 








IRISH TOURIST BOARD, 590 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. D, N.Y., N.Y. 10056 


Se ee AA 
Please send me your free, 32-page color book, “From Ireland With Love el 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
MY TRAVEL AGENCY IS i DC-02 
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Books 


Hell’s Bells 


THE DEVIL’S ALTERNATIVE 
by Frederick Forsyth 
Viking; 432 pages; $12.95 








F ans of the political thriller know pr 


cisely what to expect. After three : 
four books, plausibility is strictly option: 
dialogue should sound as though it we 
read aloud from the press release of 
widget manufacturer, and foreign natio 
als must sign in with an identifying “M 
Dieu!” or “Gott im Himmel!” before lar 
ing into English for the rest of the adve 
ture. All U.S. Presidents and all pr 
Afghanistan leaders of the Soviet Unio 
though impassive, are wily and ultimate 
high-minded. Nevertheless, since mc 
writers of popular thrillers seem 
be British, folly is averted only by t 
timely intervention of a crafty British sy 





Frederick Forsyth 





Craftily lapsing into English. — : 


In The Devil's Alternative, Freder 
Forsyth adheres rigorously to these c 
ventions. After the Soviet Union man 
es to poison its grain crop by accide 


| the Politburo is torn between invad 


Western Europe and knuckling under 
the U.S. on SALT III to get American ¢ 
Canadian grain. Maxim Rudin, Bre 
nev’s crusty but benign successor, wa 
peace, but the head of the KGB is ass 
sinated by Ukrainian nationalists an 
word gets out, the pro-war faction ' 
carry the Politburo. 

The assassins then hijack a So 
plane and escape to West Germany. 7 
Soviet President wants the assassins kil 
before they tattle about the murder, 
other Ukrainian nationalists seize a suy 
supertanker, which is approximately 
size of New Jersey, and demand that W 
Germany let the assassins go. (“Du lie 
Gott!” observes the Chancellor of the F 
eral Republic.) Not to worry. A cunr 
British spy devises a plan that averts 
and wins the weary gratitude of U.S£ 
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J YOU MISSED SOMETHING LAST FRIDAY... 
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So 
as 





‘ = tide 
as- Wi alll 


; ; | if you didn’t listen to WLS Musicradio 89. You start weekday mornings with the irreverent, bright 
i missed a lot. You missed music. The best mixofthe and hilarious Larry Lujack and features such as 
fet most popular contemporary music in Chicago, favor the “world-renowned” Animal Stories. 
he | ite oldies, the hottest album cuts, and anew release You missed an award-winning news staff. And 
led or two. ; . TW;AnmM ——, their up-to-the-minute reports of 
but You missed personalities. The Mid- \\ \ \ S y news, traffic conditions, sports and 
ina west’s best known line-up: Larry. _ \ — ‘Y weather. 
rest Lujack, Tommy Edwards, Brant Miller, ‘ 

ee Landecker, Jeff Davis, and Yvonne 











\ 





: be just “get ask so _ cheat 
ber | (MUSICRADIO 8S to do more. So tune in the most listen ¢ 
ed- Janiels. KMUSICRADIO SS] tp radio station in the Midwest. We don’t 


ing And you missed fun. The grins and laughs want you to miss a thing. 
war 


if. THE ONLY ONE. 
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HER 
AGAIN 


A crowded South 
American city ...a 
busy street. A little - 
girl .. resting ina 
cement pipe. Tattered 
clothes. ... Under- ~ ™ 
nourished. That pleading 3 
look. At a glance we knew. 
she needed help. x 
The problem is... . i 
she's one of many. And ie a 
we already have a waiting list- 
of children who need help. 
Before we can help her, we 


f er Parent, your 
mW shild and her family 
og will get help with their 
> ~~ most immediate needs. 

NEXT: We make sure 
that school-aged children can go 





need to know there’s someone to school. Their future depends 
who cares... someone who wants on it. SOON: You can exchange 
to help. letters and begin getting to know 


Maybe the next time we see 
her we can offer her a better life. 
If we see her again. . . . If enough 
people care. 

Please let us know that you 
care ... that you want to help. 


your child. You can begin forming 
a very warm and personal relation- 
ship . . . a loving friendship that 
will offer her the security and en- 
couragement of knowing that you 
care very much about her. 


We believe that just sustaining life 
is not enough. Foster Parents Plan 
is committed to giving needy children 
and their families the skills and 
encouragement—and the love—they 
need to take charge of their own 
lives. Our goal Is to help them 
become truly self-sufficient. 


o==EVERY DAY MAKES A DIFFERENCE! =~ 


I would like to help 


The sooner we 
hear from you, 
the sooner we 
can help your 
Foster Child. 


Call us TOLL-FREE 
800-621-5809. 


Anytime, day or night! 


(In Ilinois call toll-free 800-972-5858.) 


gv 


After 10 days I'll become a Foster 
Parent or I'll return the material to you 





2 aboy © a girl O either; ___—. 
(age 3 to 14) I want to help! But I prefer to make 

from ( Bolivia, 0 Colombia, a contribution. Enclosed is $ 

} Ecuador, () El Salvador, DO Guate- - This is a group/club/school project. 
mala, () Haiti, 0 Honduras, 
(C) Indonesia, () Mali, 0 Nepal. oan 
© Nicaragua, C) Peru, 0 the Philip- ns eee 

ines, (J Sierra Leone, () the Sudan, My Name 
a Upper Volta, () any country : 
EMERGENCY WAITING LIST. — 
Please select my Foster Child from Address 
your list of the neediest. City State Zip 








(] PLEASE BEGIN HELPING MY 
FOSTER CHILD AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. Enclosed is my first 
monthly check of $19. Please send me 
my child's photograph, case history 
and complete Foster Parent Informa- 
tion Kit. 

©) 1 would like to know more about 
the child before I decide. Please send Plan or Charities Registration Section, Department 
1 mea photograph and case history. of State. Albany, New York 1223! NTB211A 


‘eS 


Please mail to: 
Reinhart B. Gutmann, A.C.S.W. 
FOSTER PARENTS PLAN 

157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 
Contributions are tax deductible. We are a non 
political, nonprofit, nonsectartan independent 

child care organization. An Annual Report is 
available on request from either Foster Parents 
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Books 





President Rudin and US. President 
William Matthews. 

Readers should be warned that For- 
syth’s book mirrors the Age of Détente 
and depends on conventions of the period 
(One is that American and Soviet Presi- 
dents are interchangeable grandfathers. 
Another is that the real villains are belli- 
cose advisers such as Stan Poklewski, For- 
syth’s version of Zbigniew Brzezinski.) 

That would hardly matter if Forsyth 
supplied some action or a surprise or two. 
| Alas. His tale is stolidly told and consid- 
erably less interesting than current non- 
fiction out of the Middle East. Though 
Forsyth must be weary of hearing it, his 


Jackal. 


= 


— John Leo 





Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: A Married Man, Piers Pau! 
Read @ Old Love, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer @ On the Edge of the Cliff, 
V.S. Pritchett @ Shikasta, Doris 
Lessing @ Smiley's People, John le 
Carré @ The Executioner’s Song. 
Norman Mailer @ Yellowfish, John 
Keeble 


NONFICTION: Fin-de-Siécle Vienna, 
Carl E. Schorske ¢ My Many Years, 
Arthur Rubinstein @ Show People, 
Kenneth Tynan @ The Falcon and the 
Snowman, Robert Lindsey The 
Right Stuff, Tom Wolfe ¢ The 
Russian Empire, Chloe Obolensky 
White House Years, Henry Kissinger 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Smiley's People, Le Carré 
(1 last week) 
Memories of Another Day, 
Robbins G) 
Jailbird, Vonnegut (2) 
Princess Daisy, Krantz 
Triple, Follett (4) 
The Executioner’s Song, 
Mailer (10) 
7. The Devil's Alternative, 
Forsyth G) 
8. Sophie's Choice, Styron 9) 
9. The Establishment, Fast (6) 
10. The Last Enchantment, Stewart 7) 


NONFICTION 

1, The Brethren, Woodward & 
Armstrong (1) 
Aunt Erma’s Cope Book, 
Bombeck (2) 
White House Years, Kissinger (3) 
James Herriot’s Yorkshire. 
Herriot 5) 
Serpentine, Thompson (4) 
Ona Clear Day You Can See 
General Motors, Wright (9) 
Cruel Shoes, Martin 6) 
The Right Stuff, Wolfe (7) 
| The Pritikin Program for Diet and 
| Exercise, Pritikin with McGrady 
| 10. The Americans, Cooke (8) 
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one mesmerizing novel was The Day of the 
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We sat, my father and I. 
and indulged in fine cigars and the taste of Pinch. 
Then we did something we rarely do. 
We talked. 
Precious moments deserve more than ordinary scotch. 
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Pinch 12 year old Scotch 


Extraordinary taste by Haig & Haig, 















An insight to inflation ts in 


Pueblo,Co 





orado Buried under apathy is the 
@ notion you can’t do a thing 


about inflation. 


Everyone talks about it. 
Labor and business accuse 
each other of causing it. Some 
like to aim at big government, 
others take on the special in- 
terests. And all of them say 
inflation is a by-product of a 
steadily growing economy. 

But that’s not the whole 
story. You need more facts. 

What is a fact, is that re- 
search shows only one out 
of seven Americans really 
understands how our econ- 
omy works. Fewer still know 
what individuals can do as 
inflation fighters. 


And what you don’t under- 
stand, you can’t hope to control. 
Now there are two free 
booklets that take the language 
of economics and boil it down. 


You'll learn about what 
makes our economy work, and 
how it guarantees our free- 
doms. You'll read about what is 
important to YOU, and how 
you can do something that 
will count. The American 
Economic System: We should 
all learn more about it. 

Send for our booklets. 
They're free.Write “Economics” 
and “Dollars and Sense,” 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 


A Public Service 
Message of AdIINY. 





Lancia Zagato 


DRIVING REDEFINED. 


The new Lancia Zagato 
redefines driving with an 
exciting blend of sports car 
handling and personal luxury. 


A sense of anticipation begins 
with the first look. The 
Pininfarina-styled body says 
pure sports car. When you settle 
into the bucket seats 
(luxuriously handcrafted 
leather in the Limited Edition) 
and turn the key in the 
electronic ignition, anticipation 
becomes reality. 


The Lancia Zagato redefines 
roadability. The 2 litre double 
overhead cam engine powers 
the front wheels through a 
manual 5 speed overdrive 
transmission that conserves fuel 
at highway speeds. Lancia 
began using front w heel drive 
exclusively in 1961 to assure 
better road-holding qualities. 


Combined with variable assist 
rack and pinion steering, it 
delivers uncommonly precise 
performance, with improved 
traction, clean, tight turning. 


shlnieel ALB 


* 
orth America. Inc 


@lancia Division of Fiat Moat 





The 4-wheel independent 
MacPherson strut suspension, 
with shock absorbers and coil 
springs, adds another element 
of roadability, with superior 
stability, smoother ride. 


The new Zagato redefines safety 
with Lancia Superduplex 
1-wheel dise brakes. If 

failure occurs in the primary 


g. f oe | 
= ) ’ = * € > 
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hydraulic system the 
emergency braking power is 
applied to the front wheels for 
best efficiency. 


Full instrumentation, inset in 
the padded dash, includes 
speedometer, tachometer, trip 
odometer, quartz digital fe 
All gauge ‘ca have integral 
warning lights to head off 
unexpected problems. 


1979 


The exciting sun roof adds open 
air pleasure, with an easily 
removable top and soft 
fold-down back. 


The fine upholstery, handcrafted 
detail, adjustable sport steering 
wheel, anatomically sculptured 
seats, and hand rubbed finish 
give the Lancia Zagato 
luxurious overtones seldom 
encountered in asports car. And 
if you like all the amenities, opt 
for the 3 speed automatic 
transmission, air conditioning, 
AM/FM radio and other niceties. 


If this rare combination of 
superior sports car handling 
and luxury appeals to you, test 
drive the Lancia Zagato at your 
local dealer today. 


For the name of the dealer 
nearest you, call these numbers 
toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 






NA 


LANCIA 
Driving redefined. 
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There’s no place like Hilton in Hawaii 


Revel in lush, tropical gardens at the gateway to Waikiki in Hawaii’s most 
exciting resort. 


Our Village is right on the beach with all the seashore activities that make Hawaii 
famous, plus several sightseeing cruises on the Rainbow | catamaran which 
departs daily from our dock. Shopping is an adventure as you wander through 
the exotic arcades of the Rainbow Bazaar. 


There is a wide variety of dining and entertainment in more than a dozen 
restaurants and lounges, including the famous Hilton Dome Showroom where . 


international superstar, Jim Nabors, presents his Polynesian extravaganza. 
Come see why . . . there's no place like Hilton in Hawaii. EE 
= Guay 








el 


| PR = < yf 
“LITTON HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 


Call your local Hilton Reservation Service or your Travel Agent 





Cantonese food . America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty. Open daily 
11 a.m.-1a.m.,Sun, noon. 1am 

426 South Wabash HA?7.0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


The Award-Winning Mandarin Restaurant 


Finest Mandarin, 
Szechuan, Hunan 
and other 
Chinese Specialties 


COCKTAILS @ WINES 


DRAGON INN NORTH 


1650 Waukegan Rd., Glenview, IL (312) 729-8383 


where 


tO dine in 


before or after the RACES. .. 


Entertainment 
Dencing 
Atrium 


Nightly 

3223 W. Algonquin Rd., Rolling Meadows 
1 Mile So, of Track—Exit at Algonquin Ra. (Rt.62) 
(Three Blocks East of Route 53) Res. 259-7070 


Sunday Brunch 
exceptional Buffet 
prime steaks. 
seafoods 
and gourmet 
specialties 





Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 


2323 S. Wentworth Ave Phone 2256336 





500 North La Salle, Chicago, Ilinois 60610 


Chicago's 


oldest 
name in Lg 


seafood new 
ideas 


337-2020 
since 1906 


RESTAURANT 











FOR THE PRIME OF YOUR LIFE 


Chicago's prime location for lunch, dinner, 
meetings, banquets at 100 E. Ontario near 
Michigan. Call 787-5000 for reservations. 

Valet parking. 


LAWRYS 


» THE PRIME RIB 


~” The Best 
a Barbequed Baby 
Back Ribs 
in town 


GOVERNOR’S TABLE 


3106 South Halsted St., Chicago 842-2253 
Serving the Best Steaks South of the Loop 
Also Seafood—Salad Bar—Sandwiches 
“IN THE MAYOR'S NEIGHBORHOOD” 





FOR YOUR DINING PLEASURE 


Prime Rib — Prime Steak 
Lamb and Seatood 
Luncheons — Dinner 


1414 Oakton St. Des Plaines 824-1227 
(Between River Ad. and Mannheim) 















Luncheon * Dinner © Sunday Brunch 
Raw Bar (served at the Bar or in Dining Room) 


Sorry Daily “Fresh from the Net” Specials 


GROVER’S GIVES 
GREAT GUMBO 
NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 


2256 W. Irving Park Rd. 


Chicago 
5646 St. Charles Rd. 
Berkeley 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. Spe- 
cialties include prime rib served on a samurai 
sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily from 
5 p.m.. 230 Ontario 644-6500 
633 Skokie Blvd. Northbrook 564-5900 


Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandamnn « Szechuan 

and Hunan 

CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoln Park West 


FOR RESERVATIONS 312/528-5542 
WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, | E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2230, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 


Lic Vver’s 


Specializing in Memorable SeaFare 


New in Old Town 
on Chicago's Lansimarked Wells Sereet 


1530 No. Wells Street 


CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


Hreld's ‘Brown ‘Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 











CHICAGO NEAR WORTH 


Casual American 


Vittles Restaurant serving 
restagrant oon, eric 


featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 
SHOWS & DANCING WED. THRU SUN 
CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 
FORALL OCCASIONS 


Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m, While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 


2940 North Clark Phone 549-2060 6316 N. CLARK STREET PHONE: 274-1200 





Kids grow up so fast. 
It seems like only yesterday 
that I was rocking Kathy 
in her cradle. 
Now she’s big enough 
to ride a horse 
all by herself. 
It’s times like these 
that I take along 
our portable Hitachi VT-7000A. 
This VTR is 
so small and light 
that I can follow her 
anywhere, 
to reliably capture 
those precious moments 
pee the sunshine 
that a little girl 
remembers 
forever. 
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When a company cares, it shows 


: eect mec 1” power s 
VT-TU70A: ner » nd batie ary recharge hate on 
VK-C750: Lightweight, easy lor vic 
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The Right to Die 


Who can play fate and how? 








H is doctor says Earle Spring should be 
allowed to die. Spring’s wife and son 
concur. So does a probate court judge. Yet 
last week Spring, 78, who is senile, was 
still receiving the kidney dialysis treat- 
ments that sustain his life, while Justice 
Francis J. Quirico, of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, tried to decide if 
there was any new evidence to justify re- 
opening arguments on whether Spring 
himself would prefer to die. Quirico’s de- 
cision could be important for the increas- 
ing numbers of Americans who, though 
severely ill like Spring, could be kept alive 
for.years by modern medicine. 

Because Spring is mobile and able to 
talk, his case is not the same as the cel- 
ebrated one involving Karen Ann Quin- 
lan, the young New Jersey woman whose 
hopeless comatose state led her parents 
to ask that efforts to keep her alive cease. 
(Though doctors disconnected her respi- 
rator almost four years ago, after a ruling 
by the New Jersey Supreme Court, Quin- 
lan, still in a coma, remains alive.) “This 
man is nota vegetable,” insists Fred Mues, 
administrator of the Holyoke Geriatric 
Center, where Spring lives. 

The first tough question the Massa- 
chusetts courts had to answer was who 
should decide what Spring would want 
were he competent to choose. The result- 
ing yearlong legal wrangle ended a month 
ago when the supreme judicial court ruled 
that the decision was up to the probate 
court judge, not relatives or doctors. 





ith the case back in his hands, 
Franklin County Probate Court 
Judge Sanford Keedy concluded that the 
onetime avid outdoorsman would rather 


die than prolong a life devoted mostly to | 


sleeping. The next day, Spring did not re- 
ceive his regular dialysis treatment. His 
nurses were outraged. Two of them asked 
Spring if he wanted to die, and when he re- 
portedly said no, they took the story to 
the Holyoke Transcript-Telegram. A 
Hartford, Conn., nurse and a Brookline, 
Mass., doctor, both affiliated with the 
right-to-life movement, then visited 
Spring and also emerged with a no to the 
same question. Do the responses reflect 
Spring’s true feelings? Concedes Lawyer 
Mark I. Berson, the court-appointed 
guardian leading the legal fight to pre- 
serve Spring's life: “You can get a yes or 
no answer to any question, but that does 
not mean he understands the question.” 
Nevertheless Berson appealed Keedy’s 
decision, arguing that Spring might have 
regained a degree of competence, and Jus- 
tice Quirico has agreed to a hearing. 
Meantime, the dialysis, Spring’s life—and 
his family’s agony—go on. = 





Richard Gere and Lauren Hutton making each other unhappy in American Gigolo 








Cinema 














Pinkeye 
AMERICAN GIGOLO 


Directed and Written 
by Paul Schrader 





L ife grows ever more complicated. Now 
it seems that the old song notwith- 
Standing, it is impossible to be just a gig- 
olo. This curious little movie actually per- 
suades one to believe that male hustlers 
have feelings, problems and pain just like 
everyone else. That is no small feat, con- 
sidering the attitudes one tends to bring to 
an examination of a gigolo’s life and hard 
times. 

Julian (Richard Gere) makes his liv- 
ing in the nicer precincts of Los Angeles 
by providing sexual services to well-off 
middle-aged ladies. He is pretty, smartly 
dressed and inarticulate when any serious 
subject comes up; yet one can understand 
what a neglected wife might see in him. 
His power with women derives not from 
being aggressively male but from being in- 
gratiatingly sweet. He is good at his work 
and is sufficiently self-aware to under- 
stand that his exceptional talent is ulti- 
mately self-defeating: he can give pleasure 
but never receive it. Indeed, the film’s ma- 
jor psychological twist occurs when Julian 
discovers his capacity to believe in and ac- 
cept the love of a decent woman (Lauren 
Hutton). The passages between Gere and 
Hutton—thanks largely to the latter's 
open and vulnerable playing—are the 
most affecting in the film. She actually 
convinces one of her passion, despite its 
unlikely sociological grounding. There are 
moments when American Gigolo looks as 
if it might develop into a sober Shampoo. 

The film’s emphasis, however, is too 
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often elsewhere. Much of the plot revolves _|_mostclear-eyed. 


around an altempt to frame Julian for a 
particularly unpleasant sadomasochistic 
murder. Hector Elizondo is fine as the de- 
tective investigating the case, and Julian’s 
attempts to clear himself allow Writer-Di- 
rector Paul Schrader to penetrate the 
seamier side of a gigolo’s world. Holly- 
wood Boulevard garishness is colorfully 
contrasted with Rodeo Drive posh. But as 
in last year’s Hardcore, Schrader seems 
unable to get very far beneath the ugly sur- 
face of the demimonde. It is clear he is 
horrified (or at least titillated) by his mov- 
ie’s milieu, but he doesn’t make it palpa- 
ble. In any event, Schrader’s development 
of the frame-up story is mechanically 
melodramatic, and Gere, essentially a 
boring actor, doesn’t help much either. He 
just cannot carry a picture, even when his 
passivity and gentleness well serve some 
aspects of his character, as they do here. 

But what finally betrays the film is a 
redemptive ending. Having spent almost 
two hours getting Julian into a tight cor- 
ner, Schrader cannot bear to leave him 
there. The picture ends with a cockama- 
mie implication that love will conquer all 
—even the false, but seemingly airtight, 
murder rap. Such a conclusion betrays ev- 
erything the film has so carefully built up 
—the easily victimized Gere character, 
the hypocrisy of the chic world he has ris- 
en to, the viciousness of the underworld 
which spawned him and retains its vicious 
claim on him. 

It is too bad, because there is much 
here that is morally acute. As in much 
of his other work (notably the scripts of 
Taxi Driver and Old Boyfriends), Schra- 
der simply refuses to face the grim, cli- 
mactic consequences of his essentially 
tragic vision. He manages to contract 
conjunctivitis just when he needs to be 
— Richard Schickel 
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Show Business = 1 


Mad World and Jumbo in the early “60s, | 
his film appearances were generally un- 
memorable. He was at his best playing 





A King of Vaudeville 





Jimmy Durante: 1893-1980 


H is voice was a loud rasp. His piano 
playing was strictly fortissimo. His 
gags were not jokes, but a litany of catch 
phrases. Yet Jimmy Durante was a born 
entertainer whose manic clowning stayed 
in fashion for more than half a century, 
When “the great Schnozzola” died last 
week, America lost one of its last links to 
the golden age of vaudeville. 


Like so many comics of his time, | 


James Francis Durante grew up on New 
York City’s teeming Lower East Side 


and left school early. From his Neapol- | 


itan mother, he inherited his legendary 
nose. From his French-Italian father, a 
barber, he got the encouragement to study 
the piano. By age 17, “Ragtime Jimmy” 
was performing in saloons from Coney 
Island to Chinatown, with a singing wait- 
er named Eddie Cantor 


Durante’s career took off when he 


formed a vaudeville act with Tap Dancer 
Lou Clayton and Crooner Eddie Jackson. 
The trio played the Palace, appeared in a 
| Ziegfeld revue, and provided the smash 
number for Cole Porter's 1930 musical, 
The New Yorkers. Other Broadway hits 
followed, including Porter's Red, Hot and 
Blue, which co-starred Bob Hope and 


Goldwyn-Mayer in Hollywood. His first 
film. New Adventures of Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford (1931), 
Charles MacArthur 
Though Durante continued to act in 
movies through /t’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, 
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Broken pianos and ineffable quips. 


Ethel Merman. It did not take long | ker anor and nel a 


Durante to get a contract with Metro- 





was written by | 
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New York theaters and nightclubs, where 
his free-wheeling (but never blue) imag- 
ination could run riot. In a typical turn, 
Durante would good-naturedly insult 
waiters, fire off his ineffable quips (“Sur- 
rounded by assassins”), and let loose with 
his nonsensical songs (Inka Dinka Doo). 
He delighted in flinging props at the band 


When Durante took his antics to radio in 
the 40s and television in the 50s, he found 
millions of new fans. 

Until he suffered a stroke in 1972, Du- 
rante had as much vitality off-stage as he 
did on. Throughout his life, he would stay 
up late with show business cronies, jok- 
ing around. In a profession where rival- 
ries tend to be fierce, he had no known 
enemies. Nor did he adopt Hollywood vic- 
es, except for an occasional visit to the 


track. A devout Catholic, Durante lived | 


in a modest eight-room house and worked 


tirelessly to raise money for the Damon | 


Runyon Fund for Cancer Research. 

He took a break from performing only 
once—to care for his first wife, Jeanne 
Olsen, when she was slowly dying in the 
early '40s. Though he later married again, 
he would invoke Jeanne’s nickname at 
the end of his TV appearances: for a few 
seconds, Durante would turn uncharac- 
teristically somber and then bow off with 
the line, “Goodnight, Mrs. Calabash, 
wherever you are.” a 








or in ripping apart his piano for laughs. | 








Milestones 











BORN. To Jan Cousteau, 39, widow 
of Oceanographer-Film Maker Philippe 
Cousteau, who was killed in a seaplane ac- 
| cident at age 39 last summer: a first son, 
second child; in Santa Monica, Calif; on 
Jan. 20. The second grandson of famed 
Marine Explorer and Ecologist Jacques- 
Y ves Cousteau was named Philippe Pierre 
Jacques-Y ves Arnault. 


DIED. Henry Roeland Byrd, 61, legendary 
blues pianist also known as “Professor 
Longhair,” whose recordings of the *40s 
and early "50s laid the groundwork for 
rock ’n’ roll; of a heart attack; in New 
Orleans. Born in Bogalusa, La., Byrd 
taught himself to play the piano, imi- 
tating such barrelhouse blues players as 
Kid Stormy Weather. His Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans and Big Chief combined 
elements of blues, New Orleans marching 
music and Caribbean rhythms. Though 
he never matched the success of Fats 
Domino and others who popularized the 
Byrd piano style, recognition finally came 
in the °70s when his band, the Blues Schol- 
ars. scored with a successful tour through 
Europe and the US., and he produced 
an album, Live on the Queen Mary, with 
ex-Beatle Paul McCartney. 
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DIED. Lynn Patrick, 67, All-Star National 
Hockey League player for the New York 
Rangers and first coach and general man- 
ager of the St. Louis Blues, of a heart at- 
tack; in St. Louis. Patrick was a high- 
scoring winger for the Rangers in the 
"30s and ‘40s and played on the 1942 
N.HL. All-Star team. He coached the 
Rangers and the Boston Bruins before 
joining the St. Louis Blues in 1966 and 
brought the team into the Stanley Cup 
finals in each of his first three years 
with the club. 


DIED. Sidney Margolius, 68, pioneering con- 
sumer affairs writer whose The Consum- 
er’s Guide to Better Buying (1947) sold 1 
million copies; of a heart attack; in Ros- 
lyn, N.Y. Among his 20 books was The 
Great American Food Hoax (1971), an 
investigation of the food industry. His 
syndicated column on consumer affairs 
appeared in major newspapers across the 
country. 


DIED. George Harsh, 72, convicted mur- 
derer who was pardoned in 1940 after 
saving the life of a fellow inmate (by per- 
forming an emergency appendectomy) 








nel out of a Nazi prison camp in 1944, 
an incident that was the basis for the 
film The Great Escape; after a long ill- 
ness; in Toronto. In his later years, Harsh 
became a spokesman against the death 
penalty, a fate he had only narrowly evad- 
ed himself because, he wrote, “I came 
from a white, wealthy and influential 
family.” 


DIED. Paul Blanshard, 87, anti-Catholic po- 
lemicist and lawyer who bedeviled the 
church in the 1940s and ’50s with numer- 
ous lawsuits and such incendiary treatis- 
es as the bestselling American Freedom 
and Catholic Power (1949); in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. A third-generation clergyman 
and twin brother of Philosopher Brand 
Blanshard, Paul was a Congregationalist 
minister before deciding that “Christian- 
ity is so full of fraud that any honest man 
should repudiate the whole shebang and 
espouse atheism instead.” His broadsides 
against the church’s “authoritarian con- 
trol over the minds of men,” something 
he equated with Stalinism, and its “un- 
American” involvement in the affairs of 
state education later found echoes 
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in fed- 
eral bans on prayer in public schools and 
and who helped 80 fellow P.O.W.s to tun- | aid to parochial schools. 
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“Pons fr@ POE ROU 

If that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, you're not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 
Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvo's affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that 


CARS PEOPLE 
SWEAR BY. NOT 











afford every comfort and convenience feature anyone 
could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT that will give many of 
the world’s most revered performance cars a run for 
their money. But it does it for thousands less. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you'll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. 

A car that’s a blessing 
instead of a curse. 


VOLVO 
A car you can believe in. 
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Lost ina blizzard! 


We came to bury a case of C.-C’ near the site of 
Winter Olympics...and almost got buried ourselves. 


When we headed to Lake Placid, danger was the 
last thing on our minds. We were here to cross-country 
ski and to hide a case of CC. near the Winter Olympics. 
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A serious mistake. 


Skiing deep into the forest through virgin powder, we 
had forgotten to watch the sky... a serious mistake in 
the Adirondacks. By noon the wind was howling and 
snow was driving hard. Faster than we could believe, the 
ski tracks we hoped to follow were under new snow 


We followed a sixth sense. 


We were lost in an Adirondack blizzard! But intent on 
hiding our case of Canadian Club, we blindly followed 
our sixth sense and climbed where we hoped we had 
descended earlier. Finally, cresting a steep hill, we found 
ourselves in the all-over whiteness of an open field. 
Driving winds and deep snow were more intense in the 
open, but finding the security of a fence row, we fol- 
lowed it until we could make out the soft silhouette of 
towering Whiteface Mountain. With our bearings re- 
stored, we hid our liquid treasure in a place where those 
who seek gold will miss by a quarter of a mile. 





C.C. and a roaring fire. 


Soon we were regaling friends with our chilling adven- 
ture as we enjoyed drinks of Canadian Club before a 
warming fire. We knew the hidden case wouldn't be 
easy to find. Those who seek it may have to brave the 
same bitter cold and frozen conditions that challenge 
the Winter Olympians. But if you prefer to confine your 6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC... 
search for “The Best In The House” to the fireside, find DETROMT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. (©) 1980 


someplace warm that serves Canadian Club and simply a 
say, “CC, please.” ) /; tule 


For a daily Olympic update compliments of CC, 
dial 800-223-1850. In N.Y. dial 212-888-0766. “The Best In The House’”® in 87 lands. 





